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CHAPTER Rill. 
THE DOOMED ONE. 


Assan was thrown into one of the stronges® 
dungeons of the Khandak prison, and there he 
remained three days ere he saw a human being, 
his victuals being given to him through a small 
hole in the wall, and always brought when it was 
dark. The place was long and narrow, being 
not ovér four feet wide, and perhaps five times 
as long. The only light which came to the cell 
was through a small grated aperture at the top, 
and this let in only enough to enable the youth 
to sce the walls of his prison, and at times to 
gain a faint view of the loved picture which he 
still possessed. Assad had not yet suffered 
much from contincment, for the prison was a 
new one, and the dungeon was clean and quite 
well ventilated, though in all probability those 
who constructed the place had never thought 
of this thing. But the aperture through which 
the food was handed in, was near the floor, and 
admitted fresh air from the long corridor with- 





out, while the hole in the top, which was only | 


made for light, served admirably for conducting 
off the impure air. The prisoner folt much anx- 
iety concerning his own fate, but fir more con- 


. cerning. the* fate of his beloved. Not-that he 


feared: any one would harm her by physical pun- 
ishment, but he feared she had once more fallen 
into the hands of the Syndie of the merchants, 
and that she would be forced to marry with his 
son ITIassan. 

On the morning of the fourth day of Assad’s 
confinement, the door of the dungeon was open- 
ed, and a black slave entered, whom the youth 
at once recognized as Mesrour, the chief of the 
caliph’s eunuchs and executioner. He was a 
stout, fleshy man, significant of good living, 
and a fair share of humanity in his composition. 

“You are named Assad?” said the eunuch, 
as he stood before the prisoner and surveyed him 
narrowly. 

“Such is my name, O, servant of my most 
holy and beloved prince.” 

“T have come to inform you that on the mor- 
row you die,” said Mesrour, speaking very calm- 
ly and carefully. 

“Ts it determined that I must suffer death 
for what I have done?” asked the youth, trem- 
ulously. 

“What else could you expect?” 

“ But I was most hotly provoked.” 

“Ah, young man,” returned the executioner, 
shaking his head dubiously, “could such an ex- 
cuse suffice you, then not an oflicer in all Bag- 
dad would be safe. If the Commander of the 
Faithful were to excuse you on the grounds you 
can offer, then his rule would be as nought, and 
murder become a pastime. Our master knows 
your affair, and he bid me recite it to you to find 
if you would deny any of it. Thus hath it been 
represented to him : The mamlouk Danish, with 
ten others, was sent out by the caliph to search 
for you—or, mayhap, sent by a cadi—but you 
know Haroun the just must own his cadi’s 
doings as hisown. Danish found you, and with 
you were two female slaves who had run away 
from our master’s Syndic. Also with you was 
found a horse belonging to the black slave, Ma- 
rouf. So Danish took you whom he found, and 
left five of his mamlouks to bring Marouf. Ma- 
rouf slew the five mamlouks, and then was 
wounded while attempting to gain an opportu- 
nity to liberate you. In the meantime, you did 
the deed that has cost you your life. Danish 
was informed that the damsel Morgiana had put 
bhang into the beverage which the officers were 


to drink for supper. He went to the pot and | 


found it so, and thereupon he struck the offender 
a simple blow upon the face, when he would 
have been justitied in chopping off her head. 
And no sooner had he done this simple thing 
than you drew your sword and laid Danish dead 
at your feet. Now look and see if I have spoken 
truly 2” 

“Tris alltrue—every word. I can deny none 
of it,” returned Assad, sadly. 

“Now what would be the state of affairs in 
our city of peace if others could do with impu- 


nity as you have done? No cadi would dare to 


give judgment—no executioner would dare to do 
his duty—no mamlouk would dare to arrest an 
offender—and even the Prince of the Faithfal 


himself would fear to pass judgment upon offen- | 


ders, for fear some offended friend might feel it 
his duty to strike the vicegerent dead.” 


“ But yet my case was peculiar,” urged Assad. | 


“ Suppose the Lady Zobeide were to be struck 
upon the face with sufficient force to prostrate 
her—what think you the caliph would do, if he 
stood by and saw it ?” 

“By Allah! the wretch would diesuch a death 
as never mortal man died yet,” hotly answered 
Mesrour, for he loved the gentle Lady Zobeide, 
and was her chief servant in all matters of im- 
portance. 

“And yet,” pursued Assad, “ the caliph loves 
Zobeide no better than I love the gentle damsel 


whom I saw thus brutally struck down. I know | 


Morgiana did what was legally wrong, and yet 
you cannot say there was much wrong in it, for 


she meant only a simple plan of escape from her | 


captors. The bhang would only have stupefied 


; ther for awhile had they.drank of it, and then 





they would have awakened as well as ever, and 
nly found themselves minus a little wit. But 


even had the mamlouk bound the damsel I would | 


not have said a word—lI could have borne that, 
for ’twould have been right ; but to see her bru- 
tally struck down as though she had been a dog, 
I could not remain calm. Will you not tell the 
caliph this ?” ‘ 

“?’T would be of no use,” returned the eunuch, 
shaking his head. “The caliph cannot judge of 
the feclings which prompt these acts; he can 
only judge of the acts themselves when such a 
deed transpires. No, no—’twould be of no use, 
though I will tell him all you say. But now 
listen to my business : Because you are to die on 
the morrow, I have come this morning to inform 
you that you may see any man you wish, 60 if 
youhave any affairs to arrange he may do it for 
you. This is a favor I always grant to the true 
believers. Name any one man whom you would 
see, and he shall be sent to you if we can find 
him. But remember: only one.” 

Assad was but a few moments in making up 
his mind as to the friend he would send for. 

“Near the great bazaar of tHe merchants of 
Balsora,” he said, “is the shop of an old lamp 
mender, named Mokanna. I wouldscehim. If 
he cannot be found in his shop, let him be sent 
for throughout the city. Let the cadi of each 
quarter send forth a crier, fur the old man may 
have moved.” 

“Think you he would do better than your old 
master, the Syndic ¢” asked Mesrour, candidly. 

For a moment Assad was puzzled, but his wits 
came to him quickly, and he promptly replied: 

“ Elkader is quick of temper, and unforgiving 
when loss falls upon him. Then how will he act 


for me who am thus to be made the instrument | 


of his loss? He will come to me rather with 
enmity and hatred in his hosom, ard I do not 
wish for that in my last moments.” 

“ You are right, my son; and I will at once 
order the man of whom you speak to be sent in 
to you.” 

« One word more,” cried our hero, as Mesrour 
was about deperting. “ What of Marouf?t” 

“ He dies.” 

“When?” 

“ With you.” 

“ Here ?” 

“No. In the place of execution.” 

“Upon the river?” 

“Yo” 

“And am I to be executed thus? asa com- 
mon felon?” 

“Tt must be so.”’ 

“Allah have mercy !"" groaned the poor youth, 
bowing his head and bursting into tears. 

When the prisoner looked up again he was 


alone. He started to walk across the dungeon, | 


| and for awhile he felt like cursing the power 


that had doomed him to death; but when he | 
came to reflect, he remembered that society must | 
be governed by a set of sure laws, and he knew | 
that one of those laws he had broken. He had | minutes. Both seemed too oppressed to speak, 





slain an officer of the caliph, while that officer | and both seemed to have thoughts they wished not | 


TERMS, 


| was simply in discharge of his duty. The mam- tospeak. But the old man broke the silence. 


louk was rough and unkind to the damsel, but | 


“My child, I must not remain here, for if 1 


him. In short, the youth was forced to acknow- | God I had known this even this morning, for 


| 

{ 

| then he had caught her in an act which startled | am to help you, I must be at work. QO, would to 
| 

| 


ledge that before men his sentence would be | here in Bagdad Ihave no friends in power. But 
looked upon as just. Yet he feared not to en- let us not lose all hope. I have some ground for 


wl Wl Vas Ivy WV wT) 1 TH r) i Bl Byl | ter the presence of his Make:, for though this | hope yet. But see—the night is already coming, 
\ Ky 4) U4 MAN . Aut LD ER a BS Ay f wire one deed had darkened his hand, yet he felt that | and I have only the night in which to work, for 


his soul was free from guile. 
The day passed slowly on, and towards its 


habited as a lamp-mender, but had on the rich 
garb of an astrologer, quaintly worked with 


deep trouble and anxiety, and his band trembled 
as he embraced the prisoner. 


“Alas, my son,” he said, “I knew not of this 


| 
| 
| crier in the quarter of Khadijah summoning me 
| to visit you in prison. Only this morning I re- 
| turned from Balsora. What is all this? and how 
| has it happened ?” 

| Assad went on and related the whole story 
ed, the old man said: 

“My son, I blame you not for anything you 
have done, only you should have known better 
than to— But I wont find fault now.” 

“Speak on, futher. Speak to me what you 
had begun.” 

“ Well, I was only going to remark that you 
should not have kept on when your horses had 
once hesitated, and you knew not where you 
were going. But God may have: had a special 
| wisdom in this, and we will not reflect upon it 
; now. In your striking off the head of the mam- 
| louk, you betrayed only the hot blood of youth, 
and even though that one deed may have scat- 





yet I will not blame you.” 


but made no reply. - 

“ You wonder to sce me in this strange dress," 
| resumed Mokanna. “ But mark you, this is but 
one of many I sometimes wear. But let that 


pitfall, we shall find plenty of time hereafter to 


you will not need to know.” 

“But is there no hope?” asked Assad, 
eagerly. 

“T cannot tell,” answered Mokanna, trying to 
conceal some of the painhe experienced. “O,I 
wish I had known of this when it first happened, 
for then I might have—have—helped you.” 

“You mean, saved me?” cried the youth, 
catching the old man by the arm. 

“Yes, yes, Assad—I could have saved you.” 

“Then why not save me now? QO, why not 
now? God help you! God help you! Save 
me now !” 

“?Tis too late, I fear!” And as the old man 
thus spoke, he bowed his head and burst into 
tears. He had struggled with his emotions, but 
he could keep them back no longer. 

Assad approached him and sank down upon 
his knees. 

“Who are you? O, ifI am to die, at least 
Ict me know who it is that thus weeps for me. 
Pp I know you have meant well for me—that you 
planned for me a paradise on earth—and but 
for my own mishaps I might now have been 
happy, atleast. Tell me, whoare you?” 

“Tt can affect you nothing to know. I am 
the old lamp-mender, Mokanna; and I am the 





you?” ! 
| a Nothing, if you will not tell me,” answered 
| Assad, sadly. “I had only hoped to know | 
| who—” | 
| Speak on, my son.” 

| ‘No, no, I will not urge you further on this 
point. Only—pardon me the thought—I won- 
dered if in this wide world I owned a kindred 
bond?” 

“ You are wrong, Assad. No blood of mine 
runs in your veins, even of the generations of 
; our people. I know not that you have a relative 
living.” 

““So J have felt, my father. And now let it 


pass. None will mourn me save one. 

“Ah, Assad, many shall mourn thee, even 
here in Bagdad—many whom thou hast be- 
friended.”’ 

“Perhaps they will. But I spoke of one in 
particular. Can you tell me aught of her?” 

“Ay, my child—I can. She is with Ali Shir; 
and on her account you need not fear, for I can 
take her from there atany moment. She has not | 
yet become Hassan’s wife, nor will she, though | 
he is fall sure of possessing her.” 

Assad thanked God for the safety of his be- 
loved, and then there followed a silence of some 


' 





close the door of the cell was again opened, and | 
this time Mokanna entered. He was no longer | 


mystic devices. His face wore an expression of 


until to-day. Ihad got all prepared to follow 
you to the mountain Laban, when I heard the 


; from beginning to end, and when he had _finish- | 


| tered all my hopes to the four winds of heaven, | 


} 
“Lhe youth gazed inquiringly upon his visitor, | 


part of the business pass, for if you escape this | 


speak of this, end if you do not escape, then | 


until then you must obey me. To morrow must 


| 
| if you dic it will be on the hour before the caliph 
| gives audience—at carly morning.” 

“So early?” groaned Assad. 

“Yes. But that matters not, so long ss it 
| be ere the noon of another day.” 

| Mokanna arose from the rough couch upon 
which he had been sitting and turned towards the 
prisoner. Big tears were upon his cheeks, and 
his lips trembled with deep emeticn. He opened 





som. The old man kissed that fair, white brow, 
and then put the youth gently back upon the 
pallet. 
| “I will be with thee in the moruing—to save 
thee if I can—to—to—pray for thee if thou diest ! 
| Farewell. God sees you—hears you—is with 
| you. Forget him not !” 
In a moment more the old man was gone, and 
| the prisoner was once more alone with only the 
Eternal One to see and hear. His eyes rested a 
| moment upon the spot where last he bad scen 
| Mokanna stand, and then he fell fainting upon 
the cold, hard pavement! 








| 

| CHAPTER XIV. 

| A DEEP PLOT. 

; Au Sure was easily persuaded by his son to 
| give his consent to the marriage with Morgiana, 
' notwithstanding the resolution he had formed 
| since the damsel had run away. The merchant 
' loved his son, for it was his only child, and more- 
| over, he had some pride to see that son have a 
beautiful wife. Twice had Hassan seen Mor- 
| giafa since the night Of her return,and though 
| the maiden could not appear very happy in his 
| company, yct he did not think how much she 
disliked him. His own self love blinded him. 

It was on the very morning that Mesrour 
| visited Assad in the prison, and Morgiana and 
Elsena sat alone in the apartment where we have 
' seen them once before. The attendant had thus 
far contrived to hide the most bitter feclings that 
bad rankled in her bosom, though she could not 
| disguise the simple fact that she hated the girl 
| whom she had been appointed to serve. But of 
this Morgiana took but little note. ‘The love of 
Hassan occupied ail her bitter thoughts, so she 
had none left for her maid. While she had the 


before her, she could give room to no other cause 


feeling that one whom she never wronged shou!d | 





needed all sympathy. She never dreamed that 
Elsena held a revengeful feeling towards her. 

Thus were the girls sitting, when Hassan en- 
| tered the apartment. He bade Elsena retire, 
and she walked off as before, and in the outer 
chamber she removed her shoes, and then return- 
ed noiselessly to the closet, and placed her eye to 
the rent in the seam of the curtain. 

“ Beloved of my soul,” he said, as soon as he 
supposed that the attendent was out of the way, 





his arms, and Assad sank upon his heaving bu-~ 


prospect of marriage with the young merchant | follow her, and she did so. 


! 
thus turn coldly from her in the hour when she | 
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to it. She had asked herself the question a 
; hundred times if there was any possible way of 
escape, and she had been forced to acknowledge 
that there was not. So, with a sinking, fainting 
heart, she said : 

“I hear and obey. Command me as you 
please, for I am your slave.” 

“Ay,” cried Hassan, in raptures, “ ’tis your 
| love has made youso. O, would that this day 
had not been, for then the morrow would have 
had its place, and we should not have been so 
long separated. But the time will soon come. 
To-day, and to-night, you must rest alone with 
only Elsena to bear you company, but beyond 
that comes the light of our life’s bright day.” 

For a long while Hassan remained and pour- 
ed out his love in verses, and in explanatory 
sayings, and jinally he arose to depart. He 
stood and gazed into the beautiful features be- 
| fore him, and then clasping his hands he ex- 
claimed : 





“O, the sun in the clear morning is not so 
beautiful as my beloved. 

“She would shame the full moon, and cause 
the evening star to hide its face. 

“As the opening flower smiles beneath the 
warm sunbeams, and as it gaineth strength in 
the gently falling dew— 

“ So warms my heart beneath thy genial smile, 
and my soul gaineth new life in the dew of thy 
love.” 
| Morgiana bowed her head, for these verses 
could not please her. Yet Hassan thought when 
| he saw her movement, that she was deeply mov- 
| ed in love for him. 
| 
| 


“Let thy heart rest until the morrow,” he 
, said, “and then we shall separate no more. 
, The bridesmaids will call thee early.” 

Thus speaking the young merchant left the 
apartment, aud shortly afierwards Elsena re- 
turned. She wore a dark, revengeful look, but 
Morgiana noticed it not. The fair girl arose and 
went into her sleeping-room, and Elsena watched 
her departing form with a fiendish expression. 
She was*upon the point of following her mis- 
tress when some oue called to her in a whisper 
from the opposite way. She turned and beheld 
her mother. This latter woman was also one of 
Ali Shir’s slaves, and she was the same one who 
had let the slave of the merchant of Mosul, 
Califa, into the house on that evening when he 
| came for Morgiana, but found her not. Eljelis, 

for such was the name of Elsena’s mother— 
| loved Morgiana no better than her daughter did, 
| for she had long hoped that her own child might 
be the young merchant’s wife, and hence she 
| had been ready to prepare the way of Califa 
when he came to seek the maiden. 
The old woman beckoned to her daughter to 
Eljelis led the way 
to her own apartment, which was in an extreme 





of anguish ; so the bitterness of Elsena passed | part of the building, and having closed the door 
her without other effect than the simple pain of she turned to Elsena. 


“What is there now, my child, between Has- 
san and Morgiana? for I saw him enter her 
apartment two hours since, and he has but just 
left. What is it?” 

“Tho time is set for the ceremony,” replied 
Elsena, angrily. 

“ When ?” 

“To morrow.” 

“ By Allah—it shall not be, my child !” 

“So have I determined it shall not be,’’ re- 
peated the daughter, with a flashing eye and 
compressed lips. ‘Hassan has once said I 





“how mach longer must I remain thus alone 
and miserable? By Allab, it must not be. You | 
have had time enough, and surely you are now | 


astrologer, El Zebak; and some men call me | rested from your fatigue. You show no signs of ! 
Ben Hamed el Koord. But what matters it to | it now.” 


Morgiana was troubled, fur she knew not what 
excuse she could offer now. 

“Beloved,” pursued Hassan, “I have set to- 
morrow for our nuptials, and the guests have 
been invited. Your eyes shall be struck with 
wonder when they rest upon the magnificence I | 
have created for your future home, and your | 
heart shall be made glad when you see the com- | 
fort ] have provided for you in the home to which 
you are to repair as queen. Say, light of my 
soul, does not this please you ?” 

“Tam but your slave,” the fir girl replied, 
‘and must do as you say.” 

“No, no, beloved,” Hassan cried, clasping the | 
beautiful damsel to his bosom. “ You are my | 


| queen, my mistrese—and your word shall be | 


obeyed.” 
“ Then let me—” 
“ Stop,” interrupted the youth, seeming to un- | 
derstand what the maiden would say, “ you are | 
not my queen until you become my wiit; so | 





' 
be our wedding day. lam resoived upon that. | 
I know it will not be displeasing to you.” j 
Morgiana pondered for some moments, but | 
she dared not reply in the negative, for she knew 
full weil that with all his love, Hassan could be 
all revenge in an instant should she provoke him | 


should be his wife, and now he shall not take 


| another.” 


“But what do you propose to do?” asked 
Hijelis, eyeing her daughter sharply. 

“Let her find a husband in heaven !’”” 

“—sh! There is no need of that, my child. 
The merchant of Mosul is here again, and he 
will take the damsel away. I have seen him, 
and he wants her this very night.” 

Elsena started up, and her face grew bright. 

“And furthermore,” continued the old woman, 
“don’t you see that this will be much better for 


; you? Should Morgiana die, the love of Hassan 


for her might increase, and he would never cease 
to mourn for her; but if he is made to think that 
she has again fled from him, then he may feel 


| only hatred for her, and soon forget her, save 


when wrath calls her up. After this, if you are 
careful, you may gain his heart.” 

Elsena saw it al!, and she embraced her moth- 
er with gratitade. 

“By Allah, O, my mother,” she said, “ you 
are my angel yet. But are you sure the mer- 
chant Califa will be here 1” 

“Yes. He will be here this very night.” 

“And what does he want of the damse! 7” 

“I know not, my child. There is something 
very mysterious about this matter, and though | 
would give mach to know what it is, yet I wil! 
not allow my curiosity to overcome my pradence. 
Calif bas sworn upon the Koran that the girl 
shall never come back again, and J feel sure, 
from what I could anders:and, that she has gol 
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to die ere she has seen many more days of life, 
after Califa reaches his journey’s end. 

“ This is fortanate—most fortunate, my moth- 
er. And now how shall we work? ©, Hassan 
shall not marry her—she shall not take away my 
love—and all done without having her blood 
upon our hands. Bat when will the merchant 
come ?”’ 

“ Fle will be here precisely at midnight. And 
he must take Gulnare, too, for I fear that she is 
versed somewhat in our secret. I know she has 
watched both you and me. So she must not 
only be ont of the way, but if she goes it will 
have mach more the appearance of her having 
fled with her mistress again. If you will attend 
to Morgiana, I will see to Gulnare.”” 

As the old woman thus spoke, she arose and 
went toa private closet, from whence she took a 
little phial of earthen ware and a bottle. When 
she came out to the light she poured from the 
bottle a small quantity of brownish colored fluid 
into the phial, and then handed the latter vessel 
to her daughter. 

“ There,” she said, “take that and put it into 
the drink which your mistress will take last be- 
fore she goes to bed. That will cause her to 
sleep so soundly that shy cannot be awakened 
for several hours. I might use the powder of 
bhang, but I fear she would detect it, for she 
knows well its pugnent taste, having used it so 
often as a medicine in her doctoring of the slaves. 
But this liquid you can easily dispose of. Only 
remember—all may depend upon the giving of 
it, for should you miss the opportunity, or put 
it in something which she will not drink, she 
cannot be taken away to night—and then to- 
morrow she may be the wife of Hassan.” 

“ Fear not,” returned Elsena, as she hid the 
phial away in her bosom. ‘“ I will make sure of 
this. Come to oar apartment any time afier the 
third hour of the evening, and you shall find 
Morgiana under all the influence the contents of 
this phial can impart.” 

“Good, my daughter—I think you will be 
wary and sure. By Allah, Hassan shall yet be 
my son-in-law ; and, when he is, you and [ will 
live for what life is worth. O, we will take am- 
ple pry then for these long years of servitude we 
have passed.” 

Elsena may have not been quite so well pleased 
with the thought of having her mother to help her 
keep house, after she should marry with Hassan, 
as the old lady was pleased with the thought of 
doing so, for she knew her parent’s temper too 
well to think of having perfect peace where she 
had a hand in the rule. However, she let this 
influence her but little now. 

“T must return,” tho girl said, at the samo 
time rising from the mastabah upon which she 
had been sitting, “or my young mistress may 
suspect something, for she must know that I like 
her not.” 

“ So be it,” returned the old woman. ‘ But 
remember all I have told thee. If Ido not see 
thee again, do you be in the apartment of your 
mistress at midnight, and also an hour before 
that time, for the merchant may be here early.” 

Elsena promised, and then the mother and 
daughter separated. 

In the meantime Hassan and his father had 
been a second time busy, and invitations were 
given to all their friends to be present at the wed- 
ding feast. New wine was procured, and all the 
bakers in that quarter of the city were busy in 
preparing sweetmeats and rich cakes for the oc- 
casion. 

Away in her chamber sat Morgiana, and sho 
knew what was going on for the feast. She did 
not, however, know of that other scheme which 
also had reference to her. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONSTERNATION. 


Durine the remainder of the day, Elsena saw 
but litle of her mistress. She stopped within 
hearing distance, but Morgiana seemed inclined 
to remain alone, for she did not call upon her 
attendant once during the day. Towards even- 
ing, however, she rang the little bell which stood 
near her, and Elsena answered to the summons. 
The attendant started when she saw how palo 
her young mistress looked, and when she heard 
her voice she started again, for it was eo deep 
and death-like, it seemed not a voive of earth. 

“Elsena,” spoke the damsel, “I wish you to 
do a favor for me. You know Abdalla, the sell- 
er of drugs ?” 

“ Yes,” returned the girl, regarding her mis- 
tress narrowly. 

“Go to him and get for me four drachms of 
wakfab. Speak not of this to any one; but Lam 
not well, and [ would use it.” 

“You do not look well, my mistress,” said 
Elsena, with more of sympathy than she had ever 
b-fore used to the maiden. “ But will you not 
trust me to prescribe for you?” 

“No. Your ‘prescription could not cure tho 
disease I suffer. Listen, Elsena: I know you 
love Hassan, and if I were out of the way he 
might make you his wife. Would you not like 
to be his wife ?” 

The girl started and turned pale. For the in- 
stant it appeared to her that Morgiana knew all 
her thoughts, but she soon recovered herself, and 
then replied ; 

“ Twill not conceal from you my love of Has- 
san, my mistress, but I surely would not wish 
you out of the way.” 

“1 understand,” resumed Morgiana, with a 
light, faint smile; “but I shall not live long. 
I cannot be Hassan’s wife!’ she added, seeming 
to forget to whom she spoke, and only pooring 
out her soul’s deepest feelings. “You will not 
betray me. Ihave pondered long upon this, and 
my mind is made up. I cannot live after my 
soul’s love is dead.” 

“ Dead !” repeated Elsena, in surprise. 

“Ay—did you not hear the crier when he made 
proclamation this afternoon? Assad dies to- 
morrow morning. Go, Elsena, and get me the 
wakiah, and 1 will meet my love in heaven, 
while I leave yours for you here on earth. 0, 
you will not betray me?” 

“No,” returned Elsena. “I will not. I will 
g@ at once.” 


Morgiana handed the slave-girl a piece of | 

gold, and then the latter hastened away; but 
instead of going directly out she repaired to her 
mother’s chamber and told her all that had hap- 
pened. | 
“Go and purchase bhang, and bring it here | 
to me,” said the o!d woman, when her daughter | 
had finished speaking. “ I can fix it with myrrh 
and spice so that she cannot tell it from wakfah 
Go quickly, and then return.” 
Elsena hastened away, and instead of purchas- 
ing what her mistress had directed, she purchased 
bhang, and then carried it to her mother. The 
old woman took it, and having put in a little 
powdered gum of myrrh, a little aloes, and some 
high spice, she mixed it all thoroughly up, and 
then put it back into the box which the drug- 
seller had labelled, “ watyuh ”’ at Elsena’s parti- 
culdr request. 

“ Now,” said Eljelis, “ carry this in to her, but 
be sure that you watch her narrowly, and if she 
does not take of this before the third hour from 
this time, give her what is in the phial. Do not 
trust to her taking this, for she may not mean 
to die until morning, and she knows that the 
poison for which she has sent requires only a 
few moments for its operation.” 

So Elsena returned to her mistress and deliv- 
ered the box. Morgiana saw the label in Ab- 
dalla’s own hand, and she thought all was right. 
She put it in her bosom, and then told her at- 
tendant she would have some food. Elsena pro- 
cured the food, and then placed herself where she 
could watch the damsel’s motions. An hour 
passed, and night had fairly come. The two 
hours more passed, and yet Morgiana had not 
opened the little box. In a few moments after- 
wards she called Elsena to her side. 

“ Bring me some water to driuk,” she said, 
“ and infuse it with sweet cinnamon, and after 
that I will retire for awhile.” 

Elsena hastened away and procured the water 
in agolden goblet, and having sweetened it with 
the syrup of cinnamon, she poured in the con- 
tents of her phial. This she carried to the dam- 
sel, and she drank it at once. The attendant 
then set the goblet away, and ere long after- 
wards Morgiana allowed her head to recline upon 
the arm of the couch, and in a few moments she 
was buried in adeep, profound slumber. Elsena 
hastened away to her mother, and there she 
found Gulnare also asleep. 

“Fear not,” said Eljelis, with a meaning 
smile. ‘“ Your step will not awaken her. But 
how is the mistress?” 

“She sleeps soundly.” 

“Well. Now all we have to do is, to kcep a 
strict watch, and wait for the merchant. He will 
be here anon. Return to your apartment, so 
that if any one of the household should call for 
Morgiana you can tell them she sleeps—that she 
was weary, and needed repose.” 

“And mark ye,” said the danghter, “I think 
we have saved the poor thing’s life.” 

“ Verily we have, my child. She would sure- 
ly have killed herself, had it not been for us.’’ 

And with this pious reflection the mother and 
child separated. 

Two hours later, and a dark figure moved up 
from the street, and entered the court of Ali 
Shir’s dwelling, and in a moment more it was 
followed by a second. Both ofthese objects met 
at the door of the house, and after waiting some 
few moments the door was opened, and they en- 
tered with a noiseless tread. As soon as the 
light which Eljelis carried shone in their faces it 
revealed the features of Califa, and his black 
slave Ozmud. Gulnare had been brought down 
to Morgiana’s apartments, and thither the old, 
woman led the way. 

Califa stood by the couch upon which Mor- 
giana rested, and a look of fiendish triumph rest- 
ed upon his face as he gazed upon the sleeping 
beauty. 

“By Allah!” he muttered to himself, “ were 
ever two things more alike!” 

“What?” ssid the old woman, “d’ye call 
those two alike ?”” pointing to Guloare, and then 
to her mistress. 

“No, no. Here is what I mean,” answered 
Califa; and as he spoke he drew @ square case 
from his pocket and opencd it. y 

Both Ejjelis and Elsena held up their hands 
in astonishment, for they beheld within the case, 
which was of tanned leather, the exact picture of 
Morgiana. 

“ What does it mean?” asked the old woman. 
“ Whence came that?” 

“ Ho—I found it,’’ answered the merchant, 
evasively. “But let us waste no time here. 
Here is the purse—it is filled with gold, and it is 
yours. Go you on ahead and open the doors.” 

The old woman took the purse, and having 
weighed it in her hand, and looked in just suf- 
ficiently to see the color of the money, she placed 
it in her bosom, and then prepared to lead the 
way. Gulnare was light, and Califa took her 
up in his arms, while Ozmud, who was stouter 
than his master, took Morgiana. Then with slow 
and careful steps they made their way down into 
the court—through the garden—to the edge of 
the river, where a boat was in readiness. The 
sleeping maidens were placed upon a soft conch 
near the stern, which had been prepared on pur- 
pose, and in a few moments more they were sail- 
ing away all unconscious of the night-voyage 
they were so mysteriously taking. 

In the meantime, Elsena and her mother had 
remained talking together and dividing the gold, 
and when two hours had elapsed, Eliclis pre- 
pared two opiates of bhang, one of which she 
gave to her daughter, and reserving the other 
for herself. 

“ You will take this,”’ she said, “and then we 
shall be found in the morning insensible, and our 
master will be assured that Morgiana hath donc 
it all.” 

It was done as the old woman said, and ere 
Jong both mother and daughter were locked in 
the embrace of sleep. 

In the morning, at a fair hour, Hassan re- 
paired to Morgiana’s apartment, and in going 
thither he had to pass through the room where 
the attendant slept, and he was not a little sur- 
prised to find Elsena still asleep. But he did 
not disturb her. He kept on antil he reached 





He stood a few moments 
in doubt, for he liked not to enter her bed-room ; 
but after awhile he thouzht he would merely 
look in, and he did so. Moryiana’s bed was not 
only unoccupied, but it had not been touched 
during the night. He 


but she was not there. 


entered the room and 


closet ; but the object of his search was not to be 
found. He hastened back to where he had left 
Elsena, and seizing her by the shoulder, he shook 
her severely, but she did not answer him. He 
then thought that the girl might be frightened if 
she found him by her bed, and he hastened away, 
and calling two of the female slaves he bade 
them go and awaken Elsena as soon as possible. 
They obeyed him, and ere long they returned 
and informed him that the girl was awake, 
though quite sick. Hassan hastened up, and 
found Elsena vomiting. 

“How is this?” he asked, laying his hand 
upon the girl’s shoulder. 

“Some one has given me bhang, my master,” 
she replied. 

“But where is Morgiana?” 

“Is she not in her room?” 

“ No—she is not in any of them.” 

“Then I cannot inform you where she is,” 
replied Elsena, with much apparent wonderment. 
“1 was with herlast evening, and we sat together 
until very late, for she said she wanted me to 
keep her company. 
some water scented with cinnamon syiup, and 
gave me to drink. I remember of fecling sleepy 
after that, and that is all. I surely know no 
more,”” 

At this moment one of the girls came running 
in to announce to Elsena that her mother was 
dead. The girl uttered a cry of terror and start- 
ed off, Hassan followed close behind her. They 
found old Eljelis upon her bed, but Hassan 
quickly saw that she only slept, so he bade 
some of those present to shake her severely. 
This was done, and after awhile the woman 
waked up. Her face was pale, and it was some 
time ere she seemed to comprehend what was 
passing about her. 

“ How is this?’’ Hassan asked, shaking her 
by the shoulder. “ What have you been doing ?” 

“Ah!” she uttered, feigning to be very angry, 
“where is that little evil sprite of a Gulnare ? 
She has served me a trick. Last night, my 
master, we were sitting here together—for you 
know your father, bless him, gave the girl in 
charge to me—when she arose and told me she 
had some very lovely syrup of roses ; and there- 
upon she prepared some in water, and gave me 
to drink. I felt sleepy shortly afterwards, and 
when the drink moved in my stomach [ knew I 
could taste bhang; but before I cou!d make any 
movement to get rid of it, my senses left me. 
But where is she? By Allah! Vil punish her 
for this.” 

Search was made for Gulnare, but she was 
not to be found, and after a while Hassan knew 
that Morgiana had again fled from him. Rage 
filled his bosom, and he swore he would find her 
if he had to search to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. He sought his father, and together they 
planned for the search. 

“By the Book of books—the voice of the Pro- 
phet!’’ cried Hassan, smiting himself upon the 
breast, “this is too much. But how can she 
have gone? Let us send out our slaves at once 
through the city—let the criers be paid to pro- 
claim our loss and offer a reward, and let us 
send off the mamlouks as before. O, she shall 
be mine when I find her once again, and when 
she escapes from me next she must rend stout 
iron in sunder to do it!” 

Ali Shir sympathized with his son, and ere long 
the servants were upon the search, while upon 
each road that led from the city a party of mam- 
louks were in pursuit. 

[To BE CONTINUED | 
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THE WANDERER. 





BY REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 

Art the close of an Indian summer's day in 
November, I was engaged, pencilin hand, in my 
study, in checking the names on my list of visits, 
called npon that day, when a faint and timid 
knock was heard 2t my door 

Upon going to it, and opening it, a man stood 
there with a beard and moustache, a pale cheek, 
and eyes full of an expression of helpleasness, of 
poverty and suffering. He leaned feebly upon a 
stick, as ifreadyto sink. Ho was dressed m 
ly, with torn coat and worn-out trow 
outer garment was closely buttoned toh 
by its two on 










Luttons, and co 


e wore. Ils fe 
encased in shors £9 badly ripped, that th 
little better covering than sanduls; for} 


ly remaining 





were all visible. Upon seeing mo, he ra 
tattered cap with an air of humili 
politeness, and said in broken Ex; 
touching pathos : 


and finished 





stish, and with 


“Monsieur Minister, I am a pauvre! I am 
vera sick. I have no bed—no kouse—no place 
for lay down.” 

The utter abandonment to woe, the plaintive 
sick tone with which few words were ut 
tered, as well as the words them: 
me deeply. I rem of the 
blessed Wanderer on earth, M ary’s Divine Son 


“who had not where to lay his head” 





mbered the words 





I saw 


beloved Master. 
gently drew him in; 


I took him hy the hand and 
I placed him in 





mv own 


he looked cold. sorrowful gaz 
of gratitude upon me, was more eloquent than 
words. 


Hlis expressive, 





ing to him in his language. U 
eyes lighted up, a smile passed o 
he responded in Freneh: 

“Yes, Monsicur Minister, at your humble ser- 
vice. You speak my tongne. 
pleased.” 

And he grasped my hand, 
lips upon it. 

“What can Ido for yout” I ssked, kindly, 
and withdrawing my hand from his grasp. 

“Tam sick, monsieur. 


pon this 






er his face, and 


Iam very mach 


and preased his 





the apartment where his beloved usually sat, 


I am a stranger and 


looked around, and he passed into the adjoining | 


the coffee-house, at the private house, all the 


“Ses THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. &eS> 


have no money, and no one will take me in. At 


world shut the door in my face, because | have 
no money, and because [ am so badly clad. I 
thought I should peri-h in the street.” 


“ Where did you sleep last night?) Whore did 


you get your breakfast and dinner?’ IT asked 


“Tslept on some shavings in a carpe nter’s 


yard. Ihave had no breakfast, no dinner. A 


| Jittle girl gave me an apple anda piece of bread 





elves, touched | 


in this poor stranger a brother in pov tty to my 


arm-chair, and gave another stir to the fire, for | 


“ You are French, mon ami?” I said, speak- 


hia sad | 


from her school-basket; 


and she told me to find 


you, and you would be my very good frien 1, and 





take care of me. She said she was one Gf 5 
Sunday school scholars, monsicur minister. 
Here is monsicur’s name which the pretty en- 
fante wrote down with hers.” 


He placed in my hand a piece of the fly leaf 


of a school-book, and on it was written my ad- | 


dress, and the name of Annie Irvine, a lovely 
little girl of ten years, whom I well knew. 

1 now IJecarned from the stranger, whose lan 
guage and manners showed that he was an high- 
ly educated and well-bred man, notwithstanding 
his present condition and looks, that he had been 
concerned in a conspiracy to oppose snbmission 
to the coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon, and had 
been, with seventy others, arrested, and sent into 
banishment to Curacoa ; that he had escaped 
last June from thence, in a deserted ship’s boat 


| that the waves had thrown upon the beach, and 
When I was tired, she fixed | 


after unheard-of sufferings from heat, thirst, and 
hunger, of which his face bore still the indelible 
traces, he was picked up by a vessel, and carried 
into New Orleans. There he was soon attack- 
ed by the yellow fever, from which he was with 
difficulty raised up. Restored health found hiin 
discharged from the hospital without means, and 
without friends. He knew no profession, and 
would gladly have put his hand to anything that 
would remunerate him with bread and bed. The 
first night after leaving the hospital be slept ina 
covered cart, which stood in a yard. The next 
day he was wandering along the Lake Pier, offer- 
ing himself for any labor, when he saw men un- 
lading a schooner freighted with wood. He ap- 
proached, and offered his services. To his great 
joy he was employed, and worked tiil night, 
receiving a dollar for his wages. The captain, 
who was half French, half Creole, now proposed 
to him to ship with him. The schooner’s com- 
merce consisted in receiving deck loads of wood, 
at Pascagoula, Portersville, and other places on 
Lake Pontchartrain, and selling it in New Or- 
leans. In this occupation the exile, born to 
affluence and aristocratic leisure, continued for 
two months, when, in cutting wood for his 
vessel, in the cedar swamps, he took the chills 
and fever, and was unable to work. His vessel 
left him an invalid, in the hut of an old French- 
man, who in his helplessness, eraelly ro‘'bed him 
of all his hard earned money, and tarned him 
from the hut, to wander in the forest. The poor 
man already knew that Mobile was but thirty 
miles distant across the land, and he resolved to 
try and reach this city. The first day, carrying 
his axe on his shoulder, he accomplished twelve 
miles, and weary and sick, with a fiery fever 
and intense pain in the head, he sank beneath a 
tree at nightfall, believing he should die before 
morning. But a family of Indians, going to Mo- 
bile, their backs laden with ‘‘ Chumpa,” (a spe- 
cies of light wood) encamping near him, discov- 
ered him, and brought him to their camp-tire. 
Here they treated him kindly, and one of the old 
women made him a bitter tea of herbs, and made 
him drink it. That night he slept well, and in 
the morning awoke free from pain and fever. 

The Indians now cooked their breakfast, of 
cornbread and dried yenison, and giving hima 
portion resumed their heavy packs, and made 
sign for him to follow. After about five miles 
they came upon a large Indian village, pictur- 
esquely situated under a grove of live oaks, be- 
neath which ran a clear brook. There were 
thirty cabins, and about two hundred Indians, of 
the Creek tribe, whose occupation in the winter 
is hunting deer and gathering “ champa,’’ for 
the city of Mobile, twelve miles distant. 

The appearance of a white man in the eamp 
was soon explained. Tho chief, a gaily-attired 
young man, looking like a melo dramatic Italian 
bandit, pointing to the exile’s axe, said : 

“White man good foraxe! White man cut 
plenty of chumpa! White man make heap of 
money! Hugh!” 

The poor wanderer enderstood the Indian, 
and had English enough to make an avreement 
with him to “ cut chumpa,”’ at one dollar a day. 
This chumpa is fat, resinous pine, hewn from the 
trees and cut into pieces a foot anda half jong, 
and the size of a man’s wrist. It is then tied up 
with willow ds into parcels of forty and fifty 





pieces, and these the Indian women lash to their 
backs, and sustain them by a broad band, pasa 
up the 
whole weight. A load for a sqnaw will eell for 
half a dollar; and it is in great demand b3 
housekeepers for kindling coal. 

In this ocenpation the young Parisian and 
political conspirator continued for two weeks, 
accumulated twelve dotlars. At 
this time his chills returned, and he was com- 
pelled to give up his work. The Indians were 


ing across the forehead, which holds 





when he had 


| kind, and nursed him with great care; but he 





ngth he resalved to come 
to the city for medical aid. 
from town he was compelled to sit down by the 
} 


crew worse, and at ic 
About two miles 
-side, from weakness 


en 


exhaustion. He 


, his mo 








awok 


fell asleep, and when he 





7, paid 











him by the Indians, was ¢ Some ¢ had 
taken it from his pocket as he slept. He got a 
ride in a negro’s cart, and came into the city and 


was set down, an entire stranger, moneviess and 





friendless, near the market-honse; and 


unable 
to get admittance to any of the low taverns, be- 
ause he could not pay for his lodging, and being 
denied admittance to private b 
ed the streeta till night 
penter’s ehed with a burning fever upon him all 
night. The next day he resumed his wander- 
ings through the etroets of a Christian city, with 





oures, he warder- 


slept under a car- 









no one to take pity on him, or, as he ex preseed it 
in a touching way, “ give m2 aplace where to lay 
my head, that I may die.” 
upon the step of a wealthy man’s house, Annie 
Irvine, going past to schoo!, with her litte base 


, ket of dinner, seeing how poor and forlorn Le 


your | 


As he was seated | 


lookad, was moved to pity him tm her good little 
heart, and to take from her store an apple and 
piece of bres ud give to him, saying: ** Take 








tleman; you look as if you had 
| no friends and nothing to eat.” 

As 

his eves filled with tears, and his volce was trem 


these, poor genti 





the Frenchman repeatcd her words to me 


uleus with emotion. 
And her sweet charity not content with what 
she did, she thought of her minister 


him to ¢ 





| , and sent 
ne whom she remembered she had heart 
ohenr 


peat, from the communion service, “ Turn 


not thy face from any poor man ;"" and eo, with 
holy contidence, did she give this poor man my 
| address. 

Such was 


every poor man—every wanderer that we passin 





s narrative of his sufferings. Ah, 


the street has his history ; which, if known, would 
open our hearts either to pity or sympathy. 

} The question was now what T should do with 
My heuse had not a spare room, as 
| lwish ithad, for the lodging 
whom God sends to my door. 


my guest! 





of the wayfurcrs, 
Tt was ont of the 
question for me to accommodate him. To send 
him to one of the common taverns wonld not do, 
for they were little betcer than drinking dens, 
and he needed quict, needed, to use his own ex 
pressive words: ‘ A place where I can be sick, 
| to get well.” 

At last I thought what I would do, and bid- 
diag him take my arm, and lean upon it, I led 
him forth into the street, and around the corner. 
I stopped at a neat and humble dwelling, where 
dwelt a poor widow, with a grown up son, who 
was just recovering from an injury he had reecciv- 
ed on board a steamboat, upon which he worked. 

“Ah, sir, come in, come in,” said the widow, 
upon answering my knock. “ Tam always glad 
to sce my miuister,” and she dusted a chair with 
along, gray stocking she was knitting, and placed 
it fur me and another for the tattered and mis- 
erable man who was with me. 

“Thave come, Mistress Bow, to ask you if 
you can accommodate with a bed and food this 
sick man? He needs quict and nursing to get 
his strength. I will pay you three dollars and- 
ahalfa weck for his board.” 

“O, yes, don't speak of pay. He can room 
with George, for there's two beds in the room. 
Poor men are Christ’s brothers, and I gladly re- 
ceive them.” 

“Nay, are they not rather Christ himself, 
mother?!” said George, a smile lighting up his 
fine face; for her son was both an intelligent 
man and a Christian. “Docs not the New 
‘Testament say, ‘1 was sick and a stranger, and 
ye took me in, and inasmuch as ye did it to one 
of these, ye did it unto me.’ Gladly we receive 
him, as if he were Christ himself, sir.” 

This was spoken with such a frank and hearty 
way, that it showed in a remarkable degree the 
sincerity of this young man’s faith, as well as 
the excellency of his charity. 

The poor exile was all tears and gratitude to 
find hirmself all at once in such a sheltered home, 
Iked 
him into his room, and when I took my leave of 
him, it was with difficulty I could prevent him 
from falling on his knees to me, in the overcom- 
ing power of his thankfulness. 

The same evening my wife sent him a com- 
plete change of linen, and my second best suit, 
which I missed only when I went to the usual 
nail for it; so that my third best suit, with a 
tidy patch here and there, does service for the one 
given away. 

A weck’s care and nursing, and the cheerful 
socicty of the convalescent steamboat man, did 
wonders. On the eighth morning my door bell 
rang, whichI answered in person. <A pale, but 
handsome young man, with a moustache, neatly 
but somewhat clerically attired, stood at the 
door. But for his moustache I should have 
taken him for a young man in deacon’s orders. 
Before I had time to speculate he caught my 
two hands, and covered them with hisses, and 
fairly went down upon his knees. 


with kind words and welcoming faces. 


It was my 
T raised him, with a kind reproach, 
for bending his knces to man (albeit he was of 
the French nation), and took him into my sit- 
ting room. He told me that he was alinost 
quite restored to health; and that he could not 
dclay longer coming to express bis gratitude. 
Tn atew days he was perfectly well, and I found 
employment for him in copying sermons, for he 
wrote well, until I was so fortunate as to obtain 
for him a Incrative situation in a French house, 


wanderer, 


in the city, where he gives the highest sa‘isfar- 
tion, and wins all hearts by his courtesy and 
gentieness. 

“ Never turn thy face from any poor man, and 
the face of the Lord shall never be turned from 
thee.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MOMENT. 


BY FANNY BELL. 
‘Tis the breath of a moment, which no one regardeth, 
That holdeth the key to each secret of life; 
Tis a moment that oft our long watching rewardeth, 
And calms the dark waters of sorrow and strife. 
Ita breath may seem nothing. but yet ‘tis extending, 
A power the sublimest our being can know; 
A moment may yield us a bliss without ending— 
A moment consign us to Carkness and woe! 


Its circle may flash with a beauty that ages 

May crown as immortal, and hallow its birth; 
A moment may question the wisdom of sages, 

And change the whole system of science and earth, 
A moment—the soul of the painter can fel it— 

It thrills through his frame with a spirit like fire; 
A moment—v once let the gifted reveal it, 

And heaven is short of the height ‘twouid aspire. 
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THE ROBBER OF SHERWOOD. 


BY 8YLVAN 





COBB, JR. 

“Sim Tuomas, you know I have you in my 
power. You are mine to crush if I will; and 
most assuredly will I do it if you do not come 
to my term:.” 

The speaker was Robert Lamwood, a man 
thirty years of age, upon whose bearded face the 
stamp of dissipation was most indelibly fixed, 
and whose whole contour betrayed the deep, prac- 
tised villain. He was gaudily dressed, as most 
of his class generally are. 

“No, no, Robert, you will not do that,” ut- 
tered the baronet, in eager tones. 

“{ tell you, Sir Thomas Langdon, I will not 
spare you. I love your daughter, and she must 
be my wife.” 

“OQ,no! Take my gold—take ten thousand 
poundy, if you will, but spare my child!” 

“Ah, my dear Sir Thomas, I mean to have 
the gold, too,”’ returned Lamwood, with a smile. 
If I marry the child, of course I shall inherit the 
gold. Don’t you see ?” 

The baronct did see, and he groaned aloud. 
He was now in the evening of his life, and all 
tht was left on earth for him to love was his 
child. He had spent the early part of his man- 
hood in India, and not until his five-and fortieth 
year did he return to his native land. Then he 
took a wife, who presented him with a sweet 
child, and then died. Sir Thomas had loved 
his gentle wife as a part of his own soul, and as 
his daughter grew up, all his mighty love centered 
upon her. And now, to think that his heavenly 
jewel must be sacrificed to such a man was mad- 
dening. 

“ Robert Lamwood, you know nothing of that 
love which my child needs to make her happy. 
Spare her to me, and name the sum of gold that 
will satisfy you, and it shall be yours.” 

“ Fool!” hissed. the villain, contemptuonsly ; 
“Do you think gold can buy my love! No! I'll 
have your child, or I'll have—your—life! Just 
as sure as we both live at this moment am I fixed 
in this resolve.” 

“But you may relent. 
child—” 

“Told! Were Isabel Langdon’s tears each 
one a sea of blood, I’d laugh them away if they 
w:re shed to move me. But let us have no more 
of this. Now listen to me :” end thus speaking, 
Robert Lamwood arose and put on his hat. “I 
am going. If I leave this house without your 
promise, you die, and yourcharacter is ruined for- 
ever. Shame will sit upon your daughter’s brow 
like the mark of Cain, and eat into her soul like 
cankering poison! Speak, sir. Say but one 
word, and you are safe.” 

The man moved towards the door as he spoke. 
His hand was upon the latch. He had passed 
half out when the old man sprang to his feet. 

“Stop! stop!’ he cried. “ Save me !—O, do 
not ruin me!” 

“You hold the key of salvation in your own 
hands, sir,” was the cool response. 

“Come to-morrow—” 

“If Ido, it must be for my wife, or with the 
officers of justice!” 

A moment the old man bowed his head. His 
bosom heaved, and his frame quivercd with 
emotion. 

“Farewell!” spoke Lamwood, turning to go. 

“Stop! stop! You—you—O, come to- 
morrow !” 

“With the sheriff?” 

“No!no!” 

“Tl wait no more. Diecifyouwish! Adicu, 
Sir Thomas.” 

“No, no,—stop !—Tuke her I”? 

With an effort the baronet sank back into his 
chair, and clasped his hands over his eyes. 

“T have your promise ?” 

“ Yes—O, God have mercy on me!” 

Ere long after Lamwood had gone, Isabel 
Langdon entered her father’s presence. She was 
a beautiful girl; a mild, hazel-eyed, pure being, 
whose character had been formed at home, and 
whose highest hope of joy was to love and be 
loved. She had seen eighteen years of life, and 
was just opening irto noble, full-developed 
womanhood. 

She placed her arms about her father’s neck, 
and asked him what had been done. He hesi- 
tated a while, and then with a bursting heart, he 
told her all. 

For some minu‘es the beantifal maiden re- 
mained silent. Her bosom rose and full at long, 
unsteady intervals, but she did not weep. At 
length she looked up, and in a low, forced whis- 
per she said: 

“My father, you must tell me what this terri- 


ble thing is. 


The tears of my 


It is hard thus to tear out my very 
soul and cast it away, but yet for your sake I 
will do it. But tel! me of this curse, of this fear- 
ful power which that bad man holds over you. 
Come, fear not to trust the child that is to save 
you.” 

“OF course I must tell you, my child, for I 
would not have you hold suspicions which mi 
be se than the truth. Listen: You know 
the man who came from India with me—he was 
a youth then—his name was Laban Aldrich. He 
} was a wild, dissipated, reckless fellow, and twice 
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curds some on our homeward voyage, just to 
while away the time. When he came home, he 
devoted a few years to the most riotous dissipa- 


friendship he remained some months ; but finally 
his course was such that I was obliged to send 
him off. I had to fairly turn him from my doors. 
Ile seemed at first inclined to be a better man; 
and it was then that he asked me that question 
concerning yourself. Ah, my child, even when 
you were but a laughing, prattling child, he loved 
you THe asked me if, should he in years to 
come, change to a sober true man, I would give 
him your hand. He said your influence would 
save him. But I only gave him a stern refusal. 
And so Laban Aldrich went away, and he spoke 
many things evil of me. Once, when Rubert 
Limwood and others were present, I made the 
hasty assertion, that if lever met Laban Aldrich 
I'd shoot him. And then I related some of the 
wicked things he had done. My sayings were 
told to him, and not long afterwards we met 
right here on the edge of Sherwood Forest. He 
stopped me, and demanded satisfaction for the 
words I had spoken against him. I tricd to 
avoid him, but I could not. He told me he was 
tired of life, but that he would not die until he 
had punished me. At length his taunts moved 
me, and we drew our pistols. He countcd, 
‘one—two—three,’ and we both fired. I was 
not touched, but he fell. I sprang forward and 
raised him up, but ere I could fully satisfy myself 
of the nature of the wound, I heard foutst« ps by 
my side, and on looking up I saw Robert 
Lamwood. 

“*T saw it all, Sir Thomas,’ he said; “ but 
five, and I willtake care of the body.’ And then 
he told me that a party of officers were close up- 
onus. Itold him I had only fought in self-de- 
fence ; but he laughed at me. He told me to re- 
member the threats I had made. But enough of 


that. I did flee, and left Lamwvod with the 
body. That was five—no,—six, years ago. In 


a few days afwrwards Lamwood told me the 
man was buried, and he also told me that if I 
was careful my seeret would be safe. O, you 
cannot know how those words jarred upon my 
soul. I knew that the government hated me, for 
I had been fool enough to expose some of the in- 
iquities of the East India management. I had 
come home almost the richest man in the coun- 
try, and fur that Iwasenvied. But when I came 
publicly to publish the short-comings of govern- 
ment in foreign possessions, I was feared and 
hated. Lamwood knew ef this, and he told me 
of it. Under those circumstances I knew what 
would be the inevitable result of exposure of the 
death of Aldrich. Lamwood swore that he did 
not see Aldrich have a pistol, but that he did see 
the ‘ poor man’ trying to escape me. And then 
others had heard me make that idle threat. 

“ Thus, though conscious innocence was in my 
soul, I was forced to capitulate with the villain. 
He knew that I was rich—that every year the in- 
come from my vast property yielded me a sepa- 
rate fortune—and he commenced to draw upon 
my purse. Every one or two months he has 
come and demanded money, and I have paid it 
tohim. To be sure I gave him thousands cf 
pounds, but I should not have missed it from my 
vast store, only the way in which it was drawn 
from me was agonizing. And now he has made 
his final claim. He has waited until you have 
grown up, and now he will have yourhand. He 
must have that, or he will expose my—my—no, 
it was not a crime; but so he will call it, and so 
must I suffer. Now speak freely, my child, I 
can die; but, O, think of the stain that must 
rest upon you.” 

Just one hour after this Isabel Langdon placed 
her arms about her father’s neck again, and told 
him she should give up allfor him. She did not 
blame him—but her life was his, and she frecly 
gave it bi . a re ‘ 

It is on the following day that we see Isabel 
again. The sun was sinking fast towards its 
western bed, and the shadows lay long upon the 
earth. But Isabel was not alone. Upon the 
moss-bank by her side sat a noble, bold-hrowed 
youth, whose face was pale, and whose eyes were 
red with weeping. His name was Arthur May- 
bury, and his father had once been Sir Thomas’s 
bosom friend. 

“ My heaven, Isabel, this must be a dream—a 
fatal—a fearful dream. OQ, it must not, cannot 
be, that Iam thus to lose you! O, death were 
ten thousand times preferable to this !’’ 

The maiden reclined her head upon her com- 
panion’s bosom, and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. She could not speak—she dared 
not. Arthur was her heart’s idul—her soul’s 
most holy, sacredlove. Thus she reclined, when 
the sound of approaching footsteps aroused her, 
and on looking up, she saw her father. A mo- 
ment he gazed upon the noble looking couple, 
and his strength of purpose came weil nigh giv- 
ing way. But the demon soon conquered his 
faithful heart. 

“My children,” he said, “let this meeting 








thar. 
Sir Thomas had taken his child by the hand, 
and ere he had starte 


Heaven bless you!” 


1 to move from the garden, 


| he cheated me when at play. We used to play | 


tion, and at the end of the race, his father disin- | 
herited him, and cast him off. Then he cage | 
here to Sherwood to see me, and claiming my 


a smile.” 
“ Draco Cassimer !”” joined the old man. 
“The Rebber of Sherwood!’ added Arther 

Msybury, in astonishment. 

“ You are right, gentiemen,” replied the rob- 
ber, fur he it was; “‘and now listen co me, for I 
must be brif I wish you to fullow me to the 
t dye of the forest.” 

“Follow you ?—fullow the most notorious 
cutlaw in the kingdom ?” 

“ Ay—Foilow me to the forest, I shall not de- 
tain you long ” 

“But wherefore?” 

“ You shall sce anon. 
take my arms. 


But if you fear, then 
Here—here are my pistols and 
my daggers. 
“No, no,” quickly answered Sir Thomas, 
ashamed to acknowledge personal fear. “ But I 
would know your reason for this strange request.”’ 
“It concerns you all three, most materially, 
and I know not which of you the most. But 
we must hasten.” 
Arthur felt a strange gleam of hope in his soul. 
“Let us go,” he cried.“ Come, Sir ‘I'homas.” 
“ Very well,” returned the old man, “I will 


50. 

“At this the robber stepped lightly to where 
Isabel stood. He took her hand in his, and in a 
low voice said : 

“ Lady, we shall never mect again. In after 
years, when you may hear people recounting the 
terrible deeds of the Robber of Sherwvod, you 
will remember one act of his life from which a 
beam of sunshine fell across your life-pach. 
Farewell.” 

As he spoke—and ere she could prevent him 
—he bent forward and imprinted a kiss upon her 
lips. Then he turned away and bade the two 
men foilow him. Arthur's first emotion was one 
ofanger, but he soon forgot it, and then, having 
seen Isabel start for the house, he gave the bar- 
onct his arm, and followed the robber from the 
garden. 

The sun was sinking behind the tall trees of 
the forest as they started, and their steps were 
long and quick. The distance was not great, 
and they reached the edge of the deep wood ere 
the daylight had gone. The ro>ber struck into 
a narrow path, and at the distance of a few rods 
he stopped by the side of a human form. He 
stooped down and removed the cape from the 
face, and both the baronet and Arthur at once 
recognized the pale, distorted features of Robert 
Lamwood ! 

“ Dead?” whispered the old man, interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes, dead!” returned the robber; “and 
dead by my own hand !” 

A few moments the three remained gazing on 
the corse in silence, aud then the robber resumed: 
“Sir Thomas Langdon, listen to me, for I may 
never epeak with youagain. Do you not know 
me ?” 

“« And can you not see beyond the Sherwood 
robber’s name? Look now!” 

As he spoke he tore the black beard from his 
face, and the long black curls from his head. A 
moment the old man gazed into the now altered 
features, and then, while his whole frame trembled, 
he gasped: 

“ Laban Aldrich!” 

“ Ay, Lam the same wicked Laban. But you 
know me now.” 

“ And I did not kill you,—I did not take your 
life ?” uttered the baronet, spasmodically. 

“ Of course not, or I should not have been 
here now. But now to my story, for night is 
coming. On that day when we met in the forest, 
Robert Lamwood was with me. He sawme fall, 
and he rushed out, as you know. When you 
were gone I revived, and he carried me to asmall 
cot away in the deep wood. I recovered there, 
and then we planned that we would both live 
upon your fear; you were to believe that I was 
dead, and while Lamwood drained your purse, I 
was to share in the fruit. But my restless spirit 
could not repose thus. My sou! was bitter, and 
fuli of hatred, and I resolved to take by force 
that which I was not willing to honestly work 
for. So I turned robber, and took the name 
which has since been a terror to all travellers. 

“ But through al! my evil course, I never for- 
got the love I felt for that gentle being whom you 
eall your child. For a while I held the thought 
of making her my wife if I could. I went one 
day and hid in your garden, and there I saw Isa- 
bel. The emotions of that hour changed all my 
plans. WhenI saw the lovely being, I could not 
feel it in my heart to drag her down with me, for 
I loved her as I loved nothing else on carth. I 
would not make her miserable. Thus I lett your 
child, and it was not until yesterday that I dis- 
covered Lamwood’s tiendish plan. 


But as soon 
as I discovered it, I toid him he should not do it. 
The matter rested until to-day, and then it came 
up again. He swore that Isabel should be his 
wife, and he told me how he had secured the 
prize. Should I see the gentle being whom I had 
so fondly given up, now forced to be the wife of a 





end here. No good can come of it. The die is 
east. Arthur, heaven bless you—but you—must 
not see my child again. Fate has separated 
you.” 
“eae Soy not so,” cried the youth. 

“—-sh! Beware, Arthur,” returned the old | 
man, “ you know not what I suffernow. But | 
come, Isabel, you must go with me. Adien, Ar- 


he was startled by the approach of a man whom | 
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undress, military co 


is dress and general appear- 
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golden band of wh 
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cap upon hi 








Ilis face was cover- 





f long black bes 
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heaw ideal of the daunt- 
less robber. 


“T bid you good evening, Sir Thomas,” be 





“ Sir”? uttered the baronet, sta 
Sir t the baronet, star 





ng back, and 
and upon his hip, where 


instinctiv 





; he sometimes wore 8 sword. 


| had been 


a | 


rreater villain than I wast I swore that he 
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should not accomplish his purpose. Words grew 
1 feel 
no sorrow for this deed, for I did it for a noble 
purpose. And now,” resumed the robber, “I 
adicu to this country. When I am 
gone, it will be publicly known who J really was. 
Farewell.” 

Thus speaking, Laban Aldrich turned and 
plunged into the deep wood, and in a few mo- 


hot between us—and—you sce the result. 


must hid 


ments the sound of his steps was lost, and the 


baronet and his comp 
lv of the dead 





ion turned away, and the 
villain was left for t 
might choose to take cere of it. And 


Isabel Langdon smiled in joy once 
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father was free and } 





removed from his son!; and as he 
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man whom sh 


hand of his sw 7 
ed, he blessed God for 


shed its halo o’er the 








the bright snnshin 











seene. Nothing more ever heard of Lahan 
Aldrich, nor was the loss of La od iously 
fult. The baronet and his happy children some- 


times mentioned tt 





ames, but it was with cau- 





tion, for they carcd not to have it known how 
i ) 
; intimately, though innoc they had been con- 
} nected with the famed Rolier of Sherwood. 
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“You know me then,” said the stranger, with | 
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THE DYING INDIAN CHIEF. 
BY BLANCHE D'ARTOISS. 


“ What sounds come floating on the alr? 

What breeges wave the trees? 

My ear detects a spirit-band! 
My eye strange vision sees 

Son of my age! soou to be chief! 
Lead me forth in the wood; 

These spirits floatieg in mid alr, 
My dissolution bode 


‘* Eye-of the-Eagle! lead me forth, 

And stay thou by my sige, 

I'd show thee, son of many chiefs, 
How all thy race have died; 

Lead me beneath the waving oak— 
Beside the whispering brook, 

And on these features scarred and seamed, 
Fea t thy last, lingering lock.” 


He sat beneath the waving oak, 
O’erhung with trellised vines, 

And many) -tinted ruset leaves 
Waved softly to the winds; 

And fimid birds came trilling there, 
And breezes lowly righ, 

Awhile the aged chieftain came 
And laid him down to die. 


“Now, sound the war-whoop' louder yet? 

O louder stil!. my son! 

What shall I tell the spirit-band, 
Of the chieftain yet to come? 

What canst thou boast of, Eagle-Eye— 
Son of my withering age? 

Recount thy scalps—relate thy deeds— 
The wars thy youth hath waged!” 


“My father! hast thon e'er forgot, 

How in the wars with thee 

I fought besile thee, and thou looked 
Down «milingly on me? 

Hast th u forgot how many scalps 
I hung thy wigwam round? 

Hast those forgotten. when a boy 
The grizzly bear I found? 


“And how I fought her, till thou cam’st, 
And bore me, reeking blood, 

Ani bound my wounds with thine own hands, 
With medicine from the wood— 

Carried me safely in thy arms— 
Too weak to lift my voice; 

And how thy tribe did all turn out, 
To help their chief rejoice!” 


“ Ay, T remember now, my son, 

That was a glorious day! 

I found thee weltering in thy blood— 
Thy breast half torn away. 

Still with thy little tomahawk, 
Thou nobly struggled on: 

Ah. [can tell thy chieftain-sires 
Thou art indeed my son! 


“Stay, Eagle-Eye, beside me now; 

Hearest thou strange music, borne 

Upon the breeze? like hunting bands 
That rouse the deer at morn. 

Hast thou my bow and arrows by? 
My trusty bow and darts— 

That in the spirit hunting grounds 
Will slay the fleetest harts1!’” 


“Ay, father! I have brought them all, 

But I can hear no sound, 

Except th’ impatient nuts, that 
‘scape and roll upon the ground: 

Tet Eagie-Eye go to the camp, 
And fetch Great-Medicine forth— 

He fears the Evil eye hath glanced, 
And leads thy vision wroth.” 


‘Nay, nay, my son, stay thou by me? 

I would not have thee go; 

Hear’st thou no mu-ic, like the tones 
Of chieftains whispering low? 

Reest thou no rpirits flitting round? 
No hunters in the skies? 

Ha! seest thou not thy chieftain-eires 
Pursue the tleeting prize? 


“‘Leok' O my son! the sky lights up! 

On golden billows borne, 

Ten thousand suns rise in the west! 
The Spirit-Land of men— 

Fowahuah calis from southernflands$ 
No longer { can stay— 

Wahcondah on the sunset stands! 
O son! { must away!” 


The chill dews palled upon the ean— 
They fell upon the glade— 

The Son-of-many-Chiefs was there 
Alone among the dead 

&pirits of his departed race 
From the bright sunset come, 

And hovering round the youthful ehief, 
Whisper, * fhou art our son!” 


+‘ooerr-— ——— 
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MRS. BUSH’S BAY WINDOWS. 


BY MRS kK. WELLMONT, 


Mr. Busu had just such a store as snited his 
fancy, and Mrs. Bush had just such a house as 
suited her taste. There was only this difference 
between the two--the store never necded remod- 
elling, but the house did. It was now ten ycars 
since Mrs. Bush introduced a set of Parisian fur- 
niture into her drawing-rooms, and having been 
often stripped of the white linen covering which 
justly belonged to the varied ottomans, chairs, 
divans and window seats, the sun had made 
very free with their bright tints, and like many a 
rouged maiden, their brilliancy began to fade. 
This apparent decay was very opportune, as it 
happened at the very time Mra. Bush was think- 
ing of introducing two bay windows—one to 
adorn her drawing-room, and the other her library 
above. 

And this wus no new idea of which Mra. Bush 
ame possessed ; so her husband’s reply, “that 
it was all nonsense, and never worth while to in- 
cur such a useless expense,” affected her not in 
the least. She always remembered that she 
Lronght some prc 
acircumstance which is rarely forgotten, and 
sometimes too ofien alladed to, for 
of joint partners in common stock. She would 
; be built be- 
fore the arrival of the new forniture, which 





have the bay windows; they must 





would be brouyht in the fall steamers or packets, 
Mr. Bush was about to take a western tour “to 


look after bad debis,’’ and in his absence Shin- 
} ould a 





carpenter's 
i adapt d to the place to be ex- 
tended out, the terme were agreed upon, the 
time the work should be finished stipulated, and 
Mrs. Bush made herself and houschold busy in 
packing away and storing in an upper loft all the 
furniture which the upholsterer or auctioneer did 


the comfort 





»perty into the marriage bond— | 


not convey away. She then prepared to va: ai 

the premises, taking lodgings where she could 
have a daily oversight—thus retarding by suy- 
gestions and provoking by remarks the foreman 
entrusted with the job. The work did 
vance so rapidly as Mrs. Bush desired—sho 
would have it finished, by all means, before ber 
husband's rewurn. 


not ad 


She had almost felt that she 

wished she had never undertaken the business — 
it was a great deal more work than she had sup- 
posed; itsent rubbish and confusion to every 
part of the house; they were blinded by old 
lime, blockaded hy laths, exposed to the most 
driving storms, and altogether, the neat, tim 
house which a week or two ago presented such 
an attractive appearance, had become convertiid 
into a tool-shop and mortar. bed—hod carriers 
and carpenters alternating, as the work demaid- 
ed. Truly, to build Mrs. Bush's bay windows 
was quite a heavy job, 

We doubt whether any proprietor ever under- 
took to remodel his dwelling for mere fancy, 
without feeling heartily sick of tho business, if 
it occasioned the removal of the family and the 
tearing down that about which we had sume 
doubts whether, when built up, we should book 
upon with more satisfaction. We must quote a 
case in point: 

A friend of ours not long since became fasci- 
nated with the idea of removing the foldiig- 
doors connecting his large drawing rooms. He 
sent for the carpenter, and stated his intention. 
Not intent upon undertakiog a job, the workman 
remarked, carelessly : 

“It will occasion you a world of confusion; 
the lime dust will reach from attic to cellar. 
And then, again, are you sure you will like the 
change when it is finished? Don't you ever like 
to close these doors, iu a cold wintry night, when 
a few friends are gathered, and feel that within a 
smaller space there seems to be more an air of 
comfort #” 

Some of those cozy evenings were brought 
afresh to our friend’s recollection. ‘ What shall 
I pay you, sir, for thus intruding upon your 
time and giving your advice, four 1 have con- 
cluded I will not undertake the work ?” demand- 
ed Mr. A. 

Our friend only reflected upon one side, and 
this was just the position in which Mrs. Bush 
found herself. In the space of two months, 
however, the work was completed. The bay 
windows were tastefully inserted, the house was 
rendered far more pleasant, a beautiful extended 
view was opened, and you had only to open the 
side blinds, and every enraptured beholder cx- 
claimed: “I wish we could have bay windows 
in our dwelling!’ Mrs. Bush was sure her hus- 
band could not but approve her improvement— 
in a financial view (this was the point he would 
consider), the house would bring double the cost 
of the outlay. 

Unluckily, however, there are two sides to 
other subjects besides bay windows. Mr. Giundy 
occupied the next tenement to Mr. Bush—indeed 
they were in the same block. Shingle the car- 
penter had hinted that Grundy did not lke the 
idea of thus being shut out of his prospect ; Lut 
Mrs. Bush forgot Mr. Grundy had rights which 
he held sacred as herself, and that had he re- 
versed them, and built a window which would 
overlook on one side of her drawing-room, she 
should have remonstrated. She therefore saw 
her neighbor, and apologized ; but she had vio- 
lated a principle of right, and he had left the 
affair with his attorney to be adjusted. Grundy 
was cool, but decided. Mrs. Bush recognized 
him as a good neighbor, very peaceable and 
kind, and she did not fear any trouble. Grundy 
had ordered his attorney to defer matters till 
Mr. Bush should return; and Mrs. Bush, taking 
silence for consent, proceeded to improve her 
drawing-room, and an upholsterer beautifully 
draped her bay windows. 

Mr. Bush returned. ‘‘ Yes, it suited him very 
well; he didn’t know but the rooms were more 
pleasant, but it was an enormous outlay—five 
hundred dollars for cach window ; it would buy 
asmall cottage in the country.” The bill, how- 
ever, was discharged, for Mr. Bash kept no ran- 
ning accounts. On going to his store one morn- 
ing just after his return, he received the follow- 
ing note: 

“J. Busn, Esq.—Dear Sir: Mr. Grundy, 
whe occupies a dwelling adjoining yours, informs 
me that by the erection of two projecting win- 
dows, you have exceeded the restrictions by 
which his property is legally shielded, having 
thus deprived him of sir, light and prospect, in 
sich cases made and provided. Your removal 
of such incumbrances is forthwith demanded; 
otherwise, a suit at law will be speedily com- 
menced 

“ With respect, your obedient servant, 
“J. Twiees.” 

Mr. Bush immediately consulted legal author. 
ities, and found the bay windows, thus erected, 
were a gross infringement upon an adjoining 
tenant. What could he do, but apply to Shingle 
to remove the same forthwith, and close up the 
aperture as before ¢ 

Mrs. Bush did not appear in public for rome 
time after this affair; it was rumored that she 
had failing health and depression of spirits, and 
great doubts are expressed whether, in her bus- 
band’s absence, she will ever again undertake 
any great job requiring the aid of a housewright, 

It is needless to add that the apertore being 
closed, Mr. Bush’s dwelling looks jugt as it did 
formerly, only it will take time for the bricks and 
mortar to become so discolored as to be a per- 
fect match, where the bay windows were in- 
serted ; and it would be no marvel if Mrs. Bach 
should be constantly reminded of her mistake 
every time she eurveys the outside of her dwelling. 

_ “wren - 
WORKMANSHIP OF HAIR. 

The workmanship of hair, to he worn as orma- 
ment, has been brought to the perfection of am 
art. Dracelets, brooches and necklaces of va: 
ous shades of hair, ar: wrought wich 
jewels I have admi f these 


e.eyanu 
red, law ly several 
naments, among them a 
necklace forming « wreath of tulips; the flowers 
were wroaght in hair and the leaves formed of 
emeralda Also, a bracelet of blonde hair, 
worked in « wide, Leantiful trees, throngh which 








| runs a strand of tarquoises; the clasp is of tur- 
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quoises in the form of a medallion, on which are 
worked in hair the initials of the name —/’arw 
, oY. Journal of Commace. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE LOST DREAMER. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
His day has departed—no soul energetic 
Illumines his brow with a glory prophetic ; 
And few are the deeds of affection and duty 
That spring from his visions of blossom and beauty. 


Forever entranced with the sweetness of regions 
Where airy creations are moving in legions, 

He yields to the fetters that softly have bound him, 
And falleth a prey to the scoffers around him. 


His spirit can sympathize not with the stirring, 

Or marvel like others at wonders occurring; 

Or sigh with the weeping, or «mile with the jesting, 
Or feel interested in things interesting. 


For now he forgetteth the glowing ambition 
That promised to better his worldly condition ; 
And still in the web of his theories etriving, 
He moveth in circles, at nothing arriving. 


While others are sweeping to ports in the distance, 
His soul, on the shallows and sands of existence, 
Unable to move from the bank where it landed, 

Is left like a noble old galleon stranded. 


His mind in the world with the thoughts that it thinketh, 
Ia lone as a lake where the buffalo drinketh, 

Where islands of beauty their shadows are throwing, 
And waters remain, neither ebbing nor flowing. 


And thus there are thousands who dream without doing, 
Who hope for the glory, yet shun the pursuing; 

Nor feel that each vision of fruitage and meadows, 

Itself but a shade, must reward them with shadows. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE COUSINS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 











My aunt Bonncr was very sentimental. She 
had read all the novels in the circulating library 
of S——, where she had been educated in a 
boarding-school. She contracted friendships, 
the most tender and pathetic, with eighteen dif- 
ferent young ladies who had thirty-six romantic 
names, such as Rosa Matilda, and the like. 
She married ; but her life-long trouble was that 
Mr. Bonner had no sensibility. Still, she was 
not much surprised, as she said she did not ex- 
pect it from men. 

In the course of time, a daughter was added 
to her family, increasing the flow of my aunt 
Bonner’s tenderness. She rejoiced exceedingly 
that the little stranger was not a boy, since now 
she could have one being trained to the true 
pitch of sentimental refinement. Without tak- 
ing much thought for the child’s physical devel- 
opment, she took great pains to bring out her sen- 
sibilities, as she said; and succeeded to her sat- 
isfaction in finding that little Laura was turning 
out a very respectable sentimentalist. 

At twelve years of age, sho looked as if she 
had been reared on mountain dew and chopped 
rose leaves, 80 much did her mother fear that 
good wholesome food would make her darling 
coarse and robust. Laura was indeed growing 
up a delicate, fragile thing, inheriting more of 
her mother’s languishing ways than was quite 
pleasing to the father, who presented one of those 
singular contrasts to bis wife which we so often 
see and wonder at, in matrimonial life. My 
aunt’s husband was a shrewd, practical man of 
business; very benevolent and public-spirited, 
without a spice of romance in his composition, 
and heartily wishing his wife would not turn his 
books on mercantile law out of the room, to make 
way for her favorite reading. 

Mr. Bonner was guardian to young Lewis 
Clinton, the son of one of his dearest friends, 
who, dying, bequeathed his son to the best man 
he knew; and he received the trust, and the 
compliment it implied, with equal heartiness and 
good will. He had placed the boy at school, and 
afterwards at college, where he had distinguished 
himself in a manner highly gratifying to Mr. 
Bonner, who now left him to choose his own 
path. He delighted his guardian, by deciding to 
remain with him, and employ his time and the 
fortune left him by his father, in the pursuits of 
mercantile life. As the son of his old friend, 
Mr. Bonner felt bound to offer him rooms in his 
own house, if it would be more agreeable to his 
taste than a bachelor’s establishment; and Lewis 
was glad to accept, what he had never yet known, 
something like a real home. 

Laura was now eighteen, and Lewis treated 
her with a calm respectfulness that she did not 
quite relish, and which her mother liked as little. 
Tiey expected the young heir would have shown 
at least more than this apparent indifference to 
her, for Laura was now really pretty, and would 
have been more so, had she been more animated. 
Had they but known it, Lewis really possessed a 
fine imaginatien, and a heart that responded to 
the finest touches of true, genuine sensibility. 
Not that which is born of a diseased stute of 
mind, and nursed by unhealthy influences, but 
that beautiful reality, before which a true heart 
bows involuntarily. He loved fine music and 
lofty poetry, though he had no talent for cither; 
hut he appreciated them eas he appreciated all 
other art, without being either a painter or a 
sculptor. At the same time, he disdained none 
of the appliances of common life, liking his ease 
and comfort too well to become singular in his 
tastes and habits; and falling casily into the 
fashions and customs of others, in his modes of 
living, dressing and amusements. 

Toocommon by far was all this for Laura Bon- 
ner. The hero of her imagination must be some- 
thing set apart as one to worship and adore. 
True, Lewia was handsome as any of her imagin- 
ary objects of love; his name would not disgrace 
a woman, and he rode like a knight templar, as 
her mother expressed it; but then such a cold- 
hearted indifference to all sentiment as he mani- 
fested ! and his look, so cool and tnimpassioned, 
when she sang those tender lays that had so 
charmed young Fitz Ciarence Warren. 

Lewis was unconquered. He liked Laura, 
and thought her amiable and pretty. He liked 
her singing, but he wished she would choose mu- 
sic of a higher character; and he would have 
been really glad if she could have conquered her 
iadolence and timidity sufficiently to mount his 
beantiful horse, and try to gather health and ani- 
mation bya spirited ride among the beantiful 
scenery which surrounded them. 
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But there is somebody coming in the next 
train of cars, Lewis Clinton, who will lay terrible 
siege to that impenctrable heartofyours. Uncle 
Bonner had written for his niece, Grace Scott, 
to pass the winter in his family. His sister, Mrs. 
Scott, had a very large family, of which Grace 
was the eldest daughter. When Mr. Bonner had 
last visited his sister in Greenport, he had no- 
ticed the burdens which came upon his niece, who 
performed, alternately, the dutics of nursery maid 


| 


and governess to the little tribe of Scotts, and he | 
pleaded earnestly for a respite for Grace. Her | 


mother would have gladly consented ; but how 
was she to manage, with Mr. Scott’s limited in- 
come, to spare her, when she was so useful to the 
children, and so kind and attentive to all their 
wants? Mr. Bonner, in the fulness of his benev- 


olence, paid for six months’ tuition at a good | 


school, for the three eldest, and recommended the 
daughter of one of his clerks as a substitute for 
Grace in the nursery. He had been obliged, how- 
ever, to write for her three times, before the 
handsome outfit which he had given her could 
be made ready, as two of the children were at- 
tacked with measles, and only Grace could nurse 
them. 

For a few weeks, Laura had almost compelled 
Mr. Clinton’s attentions, Perhaps she had quar- 
relled with the handsome “ De Warren ;” at any 
rate, she had played on her guitar, when he was 
by, and selecting the most love-lorn songs, she 
would fix her melancholy eyes upon his face, and 
sigh as if from some hidden trouble. At first he 
was vexed; but at length he became really 
touched, and found himself oftener listening than 
he ought, to her peculiar class of melodies. 
When she talked, the charm was broken, but the 
guitar renewed it. Aunt Bonner looked on com- 
placently, and the love which Laura did not dis- 
guise, went far to awaken some interest. He be- 
gan to think her more interesting, and matters 
seemed certainly to progress. So, at least, the 
mother thought. She liked Lewis much, and 
had often wished that his good qualities could be 
joined to a sensibility like that which charmed 
her in Mr. Warren, who, she feared, after all, 
would not make Laura happy. It was true that 
sho thought Lewis rather common-place; but 
Laura would soften down those little roughnesses 
which he had acquired at college, and ‘on the 
whole,” as she said to Laura, when complaining 
of his indifference, “ you will get along as well 
as papa and I do” 

Not a word did they hint to Mr. Bonner all the 
while this by-play was going on, for they knew 
that he would scoff at their silly attempts to 
manage a man like Clinton. Besides he had 
other designs for his ward. He hoped, earnestly, 
that Clinton would fancy Grace Scott, whom he 
longed to deliver from that domestic thraldom 
which he felt would soon wear out her young life ; 
for beautiful as her sisterly affection, her patience 
and devotion to the troop of little ones at home, 
appeared to him, he could not blind himself to 
the fact that her strength and health must soon 
give way to the large demand upon both. 

In the midst of the incipient tenderness, slight 
as it was, for to Clinton’s mind, it had not yet 
attained any distinct form, Grace Scott made her 
appearance, very suddenly, one day at noon. 
Only that forenoon had her uncle received the an- 
nouncement that she would arrive in the next 
train, and without stopping to apprise them at 
home, he met her at the cars, and accompanied 
her to his house in a carriage. 

My aunt Bonner was just dressing for dinner, 
and Grace and her uncle entered the side parlor, 
where Laura was séated on a low ottoman at 
Clinton’s feet, a position which she had frequent- 
ly adopted of late, and was singing one of her fa- 
vorite songs. She rose to meet her cousin whom 
she had not seen for several years, and whom she 
could not have recognized in the noble-looking 
lady, whose full round form and healthy color 
formed a contrast to her own drooping figure 
and sallow check. 

* * * . « 

Grace won all their hearts before she had been 
with them a month. She read the newspaper to 
her uncle, and brought him his slippers, which 
was more than his daughter hadeverdone. She 
sewed long and diligently for Laura and her 
aunt, who both hated sewing ; and she delighted 
Mr. Clinton by accepting his offer of the beauti- 
ful horse Selim, which Laura’s languor had al- 
ways prevented her from trying. 

Grace excelled in this accomplishment, and 
she looked beautifully in her riding habit, with 
her color heightened by exercise, and the long 
plumes half shading her face, as they mingled 
with the curis that floated on her neck. These 
rides sealed Clinton’s fate, as far as regarded 
the two consins. It was impossible, too, that he 
should not contrast Lanra’s uscless and visionary 
life with that of Grace, occupying every moment 
with something desirable, and sacrificing her own 
comfort to that of others; or rather seeking her 
own happiness in that of those around her. He 
saw Grace exerting all her powers of taste, intel- 
lect and education, in carrying out the noblest 
purposes of her being; and he felt how nearly 
they sympathized with his own. He knew that 
she was beautiful, because the soul within her 


radiated that calm, clear hrow ; and not from any 
mere advantage of form or color alone; other- 
wise he would have looked upon her only as he 
looked upon some beautiful painting or statue, 
and from her uncle’s lips, he heard how she was 
idolized by the children, those truest interpreters 
of character. 

Did Grace share these feelings of love that 
were growing up fast and strong in Clinton’s im- 
penetrable heart? She sat in her room, one 
morning, somewhat listless!y for her, while her 
aunt and Laura had driven to the next town on 
a shopping expedition. Suddenly she sprang 
up, and running to the stable, she saddled Sclim 
without help, and mounted tor aride. It wasa 
February day; but the slant sun shone brightly 
on the hard, level road, which wound under a 
sheltering cliff, and the air was warm and bland, 
as in early spring. 

Grace walked the horse slowly along, and gave 
ap her whole soul to reverie. Too truly did she 
interpret the emotions which came thickly crowd- 
ing upon her. She tried to evade the fact that 








| third of it has yet been brought to light. 


she was loving unasked ; but it would not be put 
aside. 
was capable, and tried to call it friendship that 
she felt for Lewis Clinton, her cousin’s lover, 


She used all the sophistry of which she | 


as she believed him to be; but ever the reality | 


came back to her, and its name was Love. 

And now came a host of terrible thoughts of 
her own wickedness, as she felt it to be, when 
she reflected that she had come here, finding, as 
she really believed, her cousin not only attached 
to Clinton, but having her attachment truly re- 


turned. In her sudden condemnation she spoke 
aloud. “I will not wait until spring, to go 
home. I will go this very week, if my uncle 


will help me. O, that I had never left those dar- 
ling children to come here and break up the 
peace of—”” 

She started so suddenly that her horse started 
into a full gallop which lasted several minutes. 


[Written for The Flag of our Unton.} 
STRANGE, BUT TRUE, 
BY x. ; BAI LEY CHANEY. 


In 1849, the principal banking institutions of 
the chance kind in San Francisco, were the 
“ Bella Union,” “ Verandah,” “Nim de Oro,” 
and “ Parker House,” all situated about the 
“Plaza,” and each employed a band of music to 
lessen the tedious hours of that rainy winter, and 


| to drown the noise of dingling gold and silver, 


When it subsided to a slower pace, in obedience | 


to her gentle hand, another hand was laid upon 
Selim’s rein, and she felt, rather than saw, that 
his master was at her side. 

“Too hasty riding, by half, dear Grace,” said 
a voice, which had ever sounded musical to her 


ear before, but which now she shrank from hear- 
ing, since the last half hour’s painful self-commu- 


nion. 
and coldly said, Good morning Mr. Clinton.” 

“Why, Grace !—Miss Scott, if you like it bet- 
ter—what has come over you? I should have 
joined you earlier, but have been detained—vex- 
atiously too, for I knew that this fine morning 
would tempt you and Selim to come here. Are 
you angry with’me, Grace ? and on this morning, 
too, above all others, when I came to you, to 
ask, trustingly and hopefully, if we might tread 
the same path together through life. Your un- 
cle gave me permission to say this to you, Grace. 
He has long forescen this. How indeed could it 
be otherwise, when he brought you here to fix 
my fate for sorrow or happiness? Answer me, 
Grace !” 

He might have talked for an hour before Grace 
could answer; for her superb head was bent 
down almost to Selim’s beautiful arched neck, 
and her sobs came thick and fast. 

“ Was I mistaken after all, Miss Scott?” he 
said, almost proudly. ‘ Must I take these tears 
as my refusal ?” 

His horse started at that moment, from a sud- 
den dropping of the bridle upon his neck, which 
Clinton was too much agitated to retain; and 
caracoling furiously for a moment, the animal 
backed up to a huge pile of rocks, which had 
been gathered to the roadside for some purpose, 
and seemed about to cast himself and rider down 
the precipitous descent, to the deep growth of un- 
derbrush beneath. 

Grace turned pale, but she had presence of 
mind to wheel her own horse round where she 
could catch the fallen rein and restore it to Clin- 
ton, shuddering at the deep ravine below them. 

“You are a brave woman, Grace,” said Lewis, 
sadly. “ You have saved my life, but it is not 
much worth the risk you ran, unless you will let 
me devote it to your happiness.” 

“But my cousin Laura—were you not engag- 


ed when I came here?” said Grace, looking | 


round to Clinton, with a radiant smile bursting 
over her tearful face. 

Lewis smiled gaily back to her, as he told 
her that he had been all the morning listening to 
her uncle, who had informed him with a long 
sigh, that his daughter had just accepted Fitz 
Clarence Warren. Mr. Bonner had added that 
both Laura and her mother were in quite a enti- 
mental ecstacy when he saw them into the car- 
riage that morning, at the reconciliation which 
had taken place; “And heaven forbid,” said 
Clinton, “that I should stand in the way of such 
perfect happiness !’”” 

A robin—the first of the senson—sang gaily 
out from the thicket which they were passing, and 
as they approached the village, the doors and 
windows were open, where fair hands were wa- 
tering the plants which were taken out to feel the 
influence of the soft, bland, spring-like wind. 
Everything in the outer world seemed to sympa- 
thize with the lovers ; and when they returned, it 
was to find the future Mrs. De Warren seated 
on her low cushion at the feet of her devoted 
Clarence, in the same position in which Grace 
had first seen her, and singing “ The last link is 
broken,”’ as if it were a dirge over her attachment 
for Lewis. Uncle Bonner threw up his hat, and 
shouted like a boy, regardless of the blushes of 


She turned half round with a stately air, 





Grace, who escaped from the room, half crying, | 


as she met the amazed look of Aunt Bonner, 
whose penetration had failed to discover any 
love story in the family, except Laura’s. 








POMPEII, 


The excavations at Pompeii, the city of the 
dead, are advancing but slowly; and although 
hours are required to examine that portion of the 
city which is now revealed, not more than one- 
There 
is no doubt that some of the finest specimens of 


antique art yet remain to be discovered among | 


the beautiful villas which were scattered without 
the suburbs along the slope of Vesuvius. The 
extent of the ravages committed by the volcano 
in the last two thousand years may be judged 


| from the fact that Pompeii when destroyed, was 
shone out from those great brown eyes, and ir- | 


situated immediately upon the bay, but is now 
about two miles from the shore, the ashes and 
lava having caused the sea to recede that dis- 
tance; yet in that vast cycle of time the level of 
the water-line, according to Sir Charles Lyell, 
has not materially changed, and were the scoria 
and ashes removed from between the lowest steps 
by which the Pompeian entered his galley and 
the waters of the bay, the Neapolitan boatman 
might row under the very garden walls of the 


| villa of Diomede.—Correspondent of the National 


Intelligencer. 
———_——_—_—_ + -—wem es 
SENSITIVENESS OF A SEXTON, 

Mr. William Boodle has been dead some 
twenty years. He was my school-fellow. I 
wonld have undertaken anything for Bood!e while 
living, but I could not undertake for him when 
dead. The idea of burying Billy Boodle, my 
playmate from my cradle—we were put into 
breeches the very same day—with whom I had 
passed simultaneously through all the epochs 
—rattles—drums—go-carts— kites —tops — bats 
—skates—the idea of shovelling the cold earth 
upon Aim was too much. 1 would have buried 
the governor and council with the greatest pleas- 
ure, but Billy Boodle !—no—I couldn't. So I 
changed works a day with one of our craft, who 
comprehended my feelings perfeedy.— Dealings 
with the Dead. . : 


and the cursing ejaculations of the gamblers. 
Many a sad scene has taken place within these 
saloons that chilled the blood of the beholder, 
and is remembered with horror! I was once 
carelessly sauntering through one of these places. 
My attention was attracted towards a person who 
had large piles of gold before him. The starting 
eyeballs, the swollen veins upon his forehead, the 
cold sweat upon his face and clenched hands, 
told of heavy losses. Mingled exclamations of 
horror and contempt would escape him, and he 
seemed unconscious of all that was going on 
around him. His gaze bent upon the cards as if 
his life’s blood was the stake at issue. In this 
case, his last dollar was placed within the dealer’s 
bank; then, with the frenzy of a maniac, he 
drew along dirk-knife and plunged it up to the 
hilt into his own body, and sunk a corpse upon 
the table. A few rude jeers followed this act; 
the body was removed, an4 the game went on as 
though nothing had happened—as though another 
victim had not been added to the gambler’s 
damning record, or another soul had not gone to 
its final account. I learned this much of his 
history : 

He started with a large stock of goods, given 
him by his father to sell on commission, and the 
father’s fortune depended upon a safe return of 
the moncy so invested; but as usual with young 
men, he indulged in the full liberty of unbridled 
license, and while the ship stopped at one of the 
South American ports, he engendered the first 
seeds of “play.” But fora while after his ar- 
rival, the excitement of trade and the energy 
necessary to accomplish a successful issue, kept 
his mind busy. One day, by appointment, ke 
was to meet a mercantile friend at this house, 
and while waiting for his friend’s arrival, staked 
a few dollars upon the turn of cards, when the 
latent disease sprang into life, and it carried him 
headlong over the precipice and ended in the 
tragic manner related. 

The Nim de Oro was a gambling saloon on 
Washington Street, opposite the E] Dorado, and 
in 1849 was the principal resort of the disbanded 
soldiers of the California regiments, and also of 
the soldiers that had been engaged in the war 
with Mexico. « 

Behind one of the largest monte-banks in the 
room sata man who had won for himself honor- 
able mention, and an officer’s commission was 
given him for his bravery at the storming of 
Monterey; but preferring the climate of Cali- 
fornia and its golden prospects to a more north- 
ern home, he embarked for that country at the 
close of the war with Mexico, and upon arriving, 
he opened a bank for gambling. The emigrants 
came in by thousands, and a few nights after his 
arrival, a young man entered the saloon and 
seated himself at the bank, and staked various 
sums upon the cards until he had lost nearly all 
the money he possessed. Excited by the play 
and maddened with his losses, he accused the 
dealer of cheating; the dealer replied sharply to 
the accusation—the lie passed, when the young 
man struck the dealer a severe blow upon his 
face. Quick as thought, the sharp report of a 
pistol followed, and the gambler’s clothing was 
covered with the young man’s blood—he had 
shot him through the right breast. The room 
was cleared of the spectators present, the door 
closed, and medical attendance called in to aid 
the wounded man. 

The gambler sat moodily over his bank, run- 
ning the small monte cards through his fingers, 
and perhaps thinking of the deed just perpe- 
trated, when the weunded man gave a moan of 
agony as the doctor’s probe reached the bottom 
of the wound. 

The doctor inquired what State he was from, 
and the wounded man replied: ‘From Ver- 
mont.” 

The gambler raised his head, for it had been 
a long time’since he had seen a persen from the 
home of his childhood, and Vermont being the 
name of his native State, the mere mention of 
the name interested him. 

The doctor next inquired the name of the 
place where his parents resided, if he had any. 
The wounded man replied : “ Montpelier.” 

The gambler sprang to his feet, his limbs trem- 
bled, and his face was pale as death, for Mont- 
pelier was the home of his youth, and perhaps 
the wounded man might have been his playmate 
in childhood—perhaps a schoolmate—knew his 
parents, his brothers and sisters. He clung con- 
vulsively to the table, and with the contending 


emotions of rapid thought and the weight of | 


injury inflicted, he could scarcely keep upon his 
feet. 

A stimulant was given to the wounded man, 
from that 
weakness the hody is so subject to after a severe 


and he was momentarily relieved 


wound, when the doctor inquired if there was 
any friend in the city he wished to send for. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “my wife. She is at the 
City Hotel, on the corner of Clay and Kearney 
Streets. " ? 





Tell Mary to hasten, for I am bad! 
hurt.” 

A man was sent to bring his wife. 

“Doctor,” said the gambler, “ save that man’s 
life, and there is my bank, 
goyne, and you sha|! have it all.”’ 

The doctor felt the pulse of the man and 
probed the wound anew. 








| ing the Air Line Rai 
and $10,000 in Bar- 


The gambler watched ! 


him with the greatest anxiety until the inspection | 


was finished, when the doctor shook his head in 
token of imp 





side of the wonne 





d man, bathed his head, and 
staanched the flow of blood from the wound, un- 


til the arrival of the wif. She came, accom- 


The gambler sat by the | 


panied by a few friends, and as hervic women | 


bear their misfortanes, she Lore hers. 


Not a | 


, word of reproach escaped her—words of cheer- | 


fulness only came from her lips, as tears coursed 
down her cheeks. To her inquiry as to the 
chances of her hasband’s recovery, the doctor 
assured her there was no hope, that the wound 
was mortal, and that in a few hours the wounded 
man must die. She sank down upon her knees, 
and invoked the mercy of a forgiving God upon 
her dying husband and his murderer. 

The gambler knelt atthe side of the wounded 
man and asked his forgiveness for the wrong he 
had committed, and also that of his wife, which 
was readily granted. 

“ This,” said he, “is for not obeying the sa- 
ered injunctions of my aged father and mother 
not to gamble. Ihave faced death a thousand 
times, and still I have escaped; the balls of an 
enemy have whistled past my ears as thick as 
hailstones, and the bursting bom) has exploded 
at my feet. Still I have lived—O God, and for 
this! High above the red tide of battle I have 
earried my country’s ensign—and that won for 
me aname among men. When not one com- 
rade was left to tell of the battle, I escaped un 
scathed. Why was not I killed with the rest! 
All that was proud and pleasing to man I have 
had; and if I could recall this last act by living 
upon carrion, sleeping in a pauper's grave, and 
renouncing every proud act of my life, I wonid 
do it. I was born inthe same village with that 
man; we have been classmates together in the 
same school ; received instruction from the same 
aged man; we were born bencath the same roof, 
and—O God! the same mother gave us birth! 
He must not die—he is my brother!” And the 
gambler sank down in a swoon upon the floor, 

The wounded man raised himse!f upon his el- 
bows ; his glazed eyes wandered about the room, 
as if scarching for some particular person. 

“Mary,” said he, “is my brother William 
here? I—” And the words choked in his 
throat, the gurgling blood stopped his utterance, 
and he sank back a corpse upon his pillow. 

The wife knelt again, but it was beside a gead 
body, and invoked the mercy of God upon bis 
soul and forgiveness for the murderer. 

The gambler awoke from his swoon, and stag- 
gered up to the wife, and said : 

“Mary, would it were otherwise, for I have 
nothing to live for now; the dead and dying do 
not want anything in this world; take this cer- 
tilicate of deposit to our aged father, and tell our 
parents we are both dead—but ©, do not teil 
them how we died!” 

Before the woman could reply, or any one in- 
terfere, the report of the pistol sounded again, 
and the fratricide had ceased ta live! On the hill 
near Guicon Point were two graves, a few years 
ago, enclosed with a picket fence, and one tomb- 
stone at their head with the simple inscription : 
“ Broruers.” 
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News Glances. 





DissatisFiep.—Some of our Canadian neigh 
bors complain that their home manufactures are 
decaying, that their best mechanics are leaving 
for the United States, and the industry of this 
“little neck of land” will prove their ruin 
Guess not, hope not, reckon not; we want to see 
every section of the world flourish. 


oe > 
IMMIGRATION FOR 1855.—The statistics of 
immigration for the last year, show a gradual 
subsidence in the great westward movement of 
European population of the last ten years. Last 
year’s immigration, compared with the previous 
year, shows a diminution of 182,990. 
- — +-meoe 
Extensive Warenovuse.—A warehouse has 
just been completed in Philadelphia, which is one 
hundred feet front and one hundred and ninety 
feet deep. It will store upwards of sixty thou 
sand barrels of flour, or over a quarter of a mil- 
lion of bushels of grain. 
seins et ve 
Tue Lake Trape.—The total receipts of 
grain at Buffalo by lake, last year, were 18,788,473 
bushels,against 18,553,465 in 1854,and 11,078,741 
in 1853. The total value of property exported 
from Buffalo on the Erie Canal during the past 
year was $29,258,437. 
-_-—— +more > ——--—— 
Matrimonran.—Dnuring the last year, the 
venerable Father Streeter, pastor of the first Uni 
versalist society in this city, united 196 couples in 
marriage ; and during the period he has served 
as pastor of the same society, he has solemnized 
the marriage ceremony for 3459 couples. 
: wee 6 sate 
Be vctirvy.—We clip the following from the 
New York Mirror, a paper which says everything 
prettily: ‘* The earth is enveloped in a beauti 
ful white sheet—a funeral shroud for the old year 
and a bridal robe for the new.” ; 
- — mom 
Printing 1x Ross1a.—The first printing-of- 
fice in Russia was established in 1560, but was 
destroyed by the people from a superstitions fear 
that it wou'd cause some confusion or: hange in 
their religion. 





—--—— oom + 
HEVOLUTIONARY Pevsiosens.—The humber 
of this venerable band grows less and less. It is 
now redaced to 726. The numberof revolution- 
ary widows receiving pensions is 5552. 
mom 


Wistrer —The past winter has Leen a reguler 


old fashioned one—a little Arcticish—sort of Po- 
Jar and Captsin Kane-ish. I¢ don’t follow that 
the spring will be late ur unpleasant, thoagh 


—— ae 
Air-Line RatLroap.—The work of construct- 
lroad from Boston to New 
York, has been recommenced 


_ o_o “ 
Tue Dirrzrtexce.—In Europe, people take 
off their hats to great men—in America great 


men take off theiy hats to th people 


 Aetatetind —_— 


"tntstMas —Fonr men were etal 





ted in New Orleans on Christmas Day. What 
day for such a deed of darkness! 
-———o «+ 


New York —The number of marr 





city of New York for the past yrar was 5505; nu 


ber of births, 14,496, number of deaths, 23,017 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRIS 


Few papers can compete with Tiv Plag «/ 
1t regards ite ortgrnatiry, numbering as lt dk 
contributors « large Met of the bert naues. & 
ter bs always chaste end entertaining — hey 

Carefally printed upon fine white paper « 
ergrnal matter from begineing to end Tk 
Uncon merits the extreontinary populartty 
enjoved for ten consecutive years iP fees 

Go where you ell, from Maine to Califor 
eure to mee The Plag of owe Uniwn in nearly 
circle Mr Ballon evinces great tarte and 
the publication of this charming weekly 
Sentinel 


Justly anrivalied tn elreulation Th Mer 
Presents ite immense list af subscribers # ith «: 
matter, which they cam obtain poehere « 
writers are engaged upon the paper [heey 

The ploncer among the miselianeour © 
Tks Plag of ovr Unvon has also proved the ) 
aod successful. After ten wears of profitable 
is How more pleasing and attractive than ©» 
Quincy Matriot 

A charming weekly vieitor to the home 
Flag of eur Unson chaste, moral, and on: 
structing in each issue, ard edited pot by « 
gore, bat by an expertenced and careful hand 
Mercury 

-—o/- + 
LEAP YRAR. 

We shall look with a good deal of 
the matrimonial statistics of the prose 
the close of 2856, When those stat 
come to hand, afer making due all 
the increase of marriageable persons 
the influence of a somewhat reduce 
prices for the necessaries of life, we 
expect to fiud a lange surplus over t 
of marriages in 1855, proving that 
have availed themselves of their privil 
ing the first advances towards connuls 

“ Phansy the feelinks " of a timid, » 
bachelor, who had shuddered at the + 
proposing, and suddenly finds himse 
by some enterprising fair one, who is: 
to make an example of him, and lead 
he nill he, a poor deluded victim to 
The enterprising young lady finds hi 
defenceless. He has been ablo to wit! 
light artillery of her eyoa, playing to 
of her coral lips; buat how can the Be! 
his heart hold omt against @ direct su 
surrender" He blashes—-he casts dow: 
and, when his fair enitor drops on he 
takes his hand in bers, and asks him, 
marry me?!’ what can he answer | 
must ask my mama,” 

We have supposed a not very dre. 
We have supposed a bachelor’s hea 
by an angel. To surrender to such a 
is glorious as a victory. It is indoed 
But suppove the suitor to be an old can 
not such a campaigner as Thackeray’ 


beauty to recommend, if she was tart 
' 


' 


ter,—but a downright specimen of t 
minded and strong armed; forty, b 
fair nor fat, with hatchet face, a yriz 
tache, defiant of depilatories, and ev 
of her face as unfeminine as possible 
nal condemned two the gallows was or 
his life if he would consent to marry + 
He glanced at her, and muttering ¢ 
“ Gray eyes, sharp nose, red hair,” ad 
fully to the hangman, who was drivin, 
“Drive on, Jack!’ Now fancy, we « 
Gorgon, Bloomer-clad, booted, if not 
very human vulture, pouncing on son 
bachelor in a lonely situation, offerin 
hand, and threatening to horsewhip 
dared refuse. 

We can casily conceive the wedding 
forlorn victim to be very much like 
We behold in our imagination, bache 
grouped like mourners at the altar, t 
and sympathy mocked by the flendi 
tion flashing from the cateyes of t 
minded and her troops of friends. 1 
Leap Year is full of dangers and 
unhappy Benedicta. Visions of al 
ters, of wedding riags or alternative 
must dance before their cyea. Wo cn 
to them, be cantious how you walk— 
are bent epon you—trapse are laid 
thoughtless fuotatep»— match making 
counting ap your dollars-—desperay 
entertain designs upon your name, I 
words of the wiee (wise too late) Wel 
ef, we aay unto you, “ Heware of wid 

' Deoget aed fearination d@ your aap. 
No rm mm t eerure, Uke tery etrwet be fe 


(1 Niddew pert! end the only ohamee 
UT ‘eonpe from: evil thee in loeant Magh 
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. Kane-ish. It don’t follow that 
e late or unpleasant, though. 
Se ee eae 
ILROAD.—The work of construct- 
Railroad from Boston to New 
recommenced, 
——+ oes. 
sENCE.—In Europe, people take 
great men—in America great 
ir hats to the people. 


—— e+ 





aistTMas —Four men were stab- 
ans on Christmas Day. What a 
ced of darkness ! 

_ 2 oe 
-The number of marriages in the 
< for the past year was 5505; nam- 
£96, number of deaths, 23,017. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
[>> Terms of the Frag or ork Unton, $2.00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 





(>> All persons who are subscribers to Tue FLaG oF 
our Union, whether in club or otherwise, who will enclose 
us $2, stating that they are on the subscription list of the 
Flag, shall receive BatLou’s Prctortat for one year, com- 
mencing with the same date their Flag subscription 
commences. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

Few papers can compete with The Flag of our Union as 

it regards its originality, numbering as fe does among its 

centributors a 

ter is always chaste and entertaining.— Datly Bee, Boston. 
Carefully printed upon fine white paper. and filled with 

original matter from inning toend, The Flag of our 


Union merits the extraordinary popularity which it has 


enjoyed for ten consecutive years.— Ladies’ Repository. 

Go where you will, from Maine to California, you are 
ture to see The Flag of our Unicn in nearly every family 
circle. Mr. Ballou evinces great taste and liberality in 
the publication of this ch ing weekly.— Burlington 
Sentinel. 


Justly unrivalled in circulation, The Flag of our Union 
presents its i ist of subserib 

matter, which they can obtain nowhere else. The best 
writers are engaged upon the paper.—Dai/y Ledger. 








The pioneer among the miscellaneous weekly press, | 


The Flag of ovr Union has also proved the most popular 
and successful. After ten years of profitable existence it 
is now more pleasing and attractive than ever before.— 
Quincy Patriot. 

A charming weekly visitor to the home circle is The 
Flag of our Union ;—chaste, moral, and exceedingly in- 
structing in each issue, and edited not by @ pair of scis- 
sors, but by an experienced and careful hand -— Charleston 
Mercury. 





LEAP YEAR, 

We shall look with a good deal of interest to 
the matrimonial statistics of the present year, at 
the close of 1856. When those statistics shall 
come to hand, after making due allowance for 
the increase of marriageable persons, and for 
the influence of a somewhat reduced scale of 
prices for the necessaries of life, we shall still 
expect to find a large surplus over the number 
of marriages in 1855, proving that the ladies 
have availed themselves of their privilege of mak- 
ing the first advances towards connubialization. 

“ Phansy the feelinks ” of a timid, middle-aged 
bachelor, who had shuddered at the very idea of 
proposing, and suddenly finds himself cornered 
by some enterprising fair one, who is determined 
to make an example of him, and lead him, will 
he nill he, a poor deluded victim to the altar. 
The enterprising young lady finds him alone— 
defenceless. He has been able to withstand the 
light artillery of her eyes, playing to the music 
of her coral lips; but how can the Scbastopol of 
his heart hold ont against a direct summons to 
surrender ? He blushes—he casts down his eyes ; 
and, when his fair snitor drops on her left knee, 
takes his hand in hers, and asks him, “ Will you 
marry me?” what can he answer but, “ You 
must ask my mama.” 

We have supposed a not very dreadful case. 
We have supposed a bachelor’s heart stormed 
by an angel. To surrender to such a solicitress 
is glorious as a victory. It is indeed a victory. 
But suppose the suitor to be an old campaigner— 
not such a campaigner as Thackeray’s, who had 
beauty to recommend, if she was tart as a Tar- 
tar,—but a downright specimen of the strong- 
minded and strong-armed; forty, but neither 
fair nor fat, with hatchet face, a grizzled mus- 
tache, defiant of depilatories, and every feature 
of her face as unfeminine as possible. A crimi- 
nal condemned to the gallows was once offered 
his life if he would consent to marry such a one. 
He glanced at her, and muttering to himself, 
“‘ Gray eyes, sharp nose, red hair,”’ added cheer- 
fully to the hangman, who was driving the cart : 
“Drive on, Jack!” Now fancy, we say, such a 
Gorgon, Bloomer-clad, booted, if not spurred, a 
very hnman vulture, pouncing on some poor old 
bachelor in a lonely situation, offering him her 
hand, and threatening to horsewhip him if he 
dared refuse. 

We can casily conceive the wedding of such a 
forlorn victim to be very much like a funeral. 
We behold in our imagination, bachelor friends 
grouped like mourners at the altar, their misery 
and sympathy mocked by the fiendish exulta- 
tion flashing from the cat-eyes of the strong- 
minded and her troops of friends. Really, the 
Leap Year is full of dangers and pitfalls for 
unhappy Benedicts. Visions of altars and hal- 
ters, of wedding rings or alternative ratsbane, 
niust dence before their eyes. We can only say 
to them, be cantious how you walk—eagle eyes 
are bent upon you—traps are laid for your 
thoughtless fuotsteps—match-making mamas are 
counting np your dollars—desperate spinsters 
entertain designs upon your name. In the awful 
words of the wise (wise too late) Weller the eld- 
er, we say unto you, “‘ Beware of widders !” 

“ Danger and fascination dog your stepe— 
No room's secure, the very street is full 


Of hidden peril, and the only chance 
Of ‘scape from evil lies in instant Hight.” 











Se oy ee eee 

Kars.—-The fall of Kars has given the Rus- 
sians quite a lift out of the sea of despond, into 
which the loss of half of Sebastepol had plung- 
ed them. The London Times attribates the 
event to tardiness in forwarding relief. 








Jery Verpant.—The countryr i mm ; +n. 
Fear Veena ountryman who, ac- | which we have heretofore specified in our paper. 


cording to Clapp’s Gazette, went into Whipnle’s 


daguerreotype rooms to get a picture taken of a | 


deceased relative “ from a description in an old 
passport.” 





Trreerariic.—A recent despatch from the 


city of Washington says, the “ mails are all de- | 


ranged.”” It does not mention whether the fe 
males are insaze also. 

— 
HiTECTURE.—The boy whose father had 
la on his house, confessed himself ou 








by the boy whose father had a mortgage 








filton sells newspapers in Brooklyn. 


large list of the best names, while its mat- , 
| chair and table to the cheerful fire, and read 


with choice original | 
| diamond dust in the early sunbeams. The 





uring clothes in New York city, and Jobn 


SNOW AND SNOW STORMS. 


We like snow in winter. It seems to be the | 


natural garb of the earth, and quite preferable to 
the dry, seared herbage which, in its absence, 


covers the frozen soil, or the granite-hard clods , 


that fill up our thoroughfares. This love for the 
suow is not a philosophical one. We know very 
well that it keeps the earth warm, and that it is 


| charged with an enormous percentage of am- 


monia, that will return to us next summer in the 
shape of grass, and fruit, and flowers; but that 


has nothing to do with the feelings with which | 
we regard it. Outs is a pure poetical weakness, 
one that has survived the lapse of time, with | 


some other relics, and links us with the past in a 


chain of delightful association. We like a regu- 
lar old-fashioned snow storm, more than one of 

| which we have had the present winter. We 

, love to see the fast flakes gathering at nightfall, 


when the wind is in the right quarter, and to 
hear the storm howl without, as we draw our 


some wild legend, like Buchanan Read’s “‘ House 


by the Sea,” whose stormy current has some- 
thing akin to the wild warfare of the elements. 
And then to be wakened in the morning by | 


the music of the sleigh bells, as the first team 
goes plunging through the drifts, tossing up 
playful showers of frozen spray that glitter like 


strange transformations of familiar objects are 
not among the least of the marvels wrought by 
a regular New England snow storm. Gate-posts 
are changed to gigantic white warders, sheds 
into vast marble monuments, streets into quar- 
ries of Parian, and trees into sculptures of Car- 
rara; even clothes lines become poctical under a 
weight of snow. 


Of course it is very poor fun to be exposed to | 


the fury of a snow storm, and rather dangerous 
at that. There is very little amusement in be- 
ing boxed up in a stationary railroad train for 
four-and-twenty hours without a biscuit or a cup 
of tea to sustain life, and only such warmth as 
can be obtained by robbing adjacent rail fences. 
Such wintry pleasures have been enjoyed by 
hundreds of our fellow-citizens during the past 
season. But then what a glorious spectacle is 
presented by one of these same railroad trains in 
its career of victory over the fallen whiteness ; 
when the snow plough, propelled by a powerful 
engine, dashes through the drifts, and scatters the 
white waves to the right and left, cutting a broad 
path for the cars that thunder along behind ! 

We say nothing of sleighing—nothing of the 
Boston Neck in the full tide of the winter carni- 
val. Nothing more wildly exciting can be wit- 
nessed throughout the year. It comes in mid- 
winter to enable us to mark with a white stone in 
our calendar the progress of a flowerless and 
fruitless epoch. 





CALIFORNIA, 

The auriferous deposits of the land of gold 
have not yet “gin cout,” as we Yankees say. 
On the contrary, we have accounts of yields to 
the miners which would bafile belief were they 
not unaccompanied by positive proofs. With 
the millions of yellow dust pouring in on the 
Atlantic seaboard from the Pacific shore, we can 
no longer regard these “golden legends” as 
mythic. The great gold producing marvel of 
the day is Table Mountain, in Tuolumne coun- 
ty, which is now being pierced with tunnels, that 
will soon render it a honeycomb for miles. The 
mountain is also a perfect soap mine, so that the 
laborers can do their own washing while they 
are gathering their golden harvest. A mountain 
of soap and gold is indeed a wonder. Yet how 
many have failed or perished in their quest of gold. 
Very few, comparatively, have become rich by 
mining, and some of those had better have re- 
mained poor. The gold of California is but 
means to the end; itis building up with mar- 
vellous speed a gigantic empire on the Pacific. 





Honest Fittievsterieuw.—Mr A.J. Wright, 
fora long time a conductor on the Boston and 
Concord Railroad, has sailed for Valparaiso, 
South America, with his family, prepared, as 
agent of the Northern Stage Company, t6 es- 
tablish a stage route of one handred miles in 
length, supplied with Concord coaches and Yan- 
kee drivers The enterprise will unquestionably 
be successful, and we don’t think the people of 
Chili will give Mr. Wright a chilly reception. 





- 


A Tovucu or Corocre.—The English con- 
sul at Cologne was lately sentenced for illegally 
enlisting men for the foreign legion. The result 
of his appeal was a severer sentence, six months 
imprisonment instead of three, while his secre- 
tary, who had got off clear in the first place, on 
the second trial was condemned to three months 
imprisonment. Let well-enough alone. 





+o + —- 


Tuovucurree Kinpness.—A noble lady of 
New York, Mrs. Gibbons, distributed three hun- 
dred dolls among the charity children on Ran- 
dall’s Island, on New Year’s day. The scene of 
distribution is said to have been ot a very inter- 


| esting character. 


pL EE rk eee 

Tre Prize.—We expect to be able in our 
next issue to give the result of our prize offers, 
and publish the names of the recipients, at the 
same time awarding the valuable list of presents, 


+ 





A “Littce morse Grare.”’—There are two | 
| thousand acres of Catawba grape-vines in the 


vicinity of Cincinnati, more than three-fourths 

of which are in full bearing. he yield in wine 

of this area will be 700,000 gallons per annum. 
_ ——— oe > — -— 


Low Frses.—A medical man in Germany 


seldom gets rich—the fee for an ordinary visit be- 
| ing rarely more than fif:y cents. Incipient Saw- 
bones had betuer not emigrate to Germany. 
| 


ee —- 


Dexsurayte.—Mrs. Lucy Estcott, of Spring- | 
Geld, lately made a truly successful debut as Lu- i 
| cia, at che St. James, London. 


_—-e + 


BirtHs.—The whole number of births regie- 


} tered in Massachusetts, last year, was 31,997. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

A California coroner’s inquest, in a case of 
suicide, found the deceased was a fool. 

The capital invested in American railroads is 
seven hundred millions of dollars. 

There are 7000 souls in the various prisons, 
almshouses, etc., of New York city. 

Another of McKay’s ships, the “ Mastiff,” was 
lately launched at East Boston. 


B. C. Clark’s lecture on the “Sea and Seca 


Shore ” was a fine performance. 

“Fanny Fern,” (late Mrs. Sarah Payson El- 
dredge) is now Mrs. James Parton. 

During a late snow storm, New York was said 
to look like a bridal cake. 


ton, has become insane. 


sea in about six weeks. 
Nine men in New York were lately arrested on 


suspicion of meaning to capture Ireland. 
\ 


The Cubans have protested against additional 
taxes on colonial produce. 

If we don’t pay the Danish sound dues, Eng- 
land will not. 

The snow set in very early in the Crimea this 
season, with fierce weather. 

Sleighs should never go faster than fifteen miles 
an hour in the streets. 


Cincinnati Rover Guards to visit them. 

Baron Anselm Mayer Rothschild, oldest of the 
brothers, lately died at Frankfort. 

The merchants of New York lately gave Com. 


| Perry a service of plate, worth $6000. 


The number of new patents issued last year 
was about two thousand. 

The American Institute have concluded not to 
buy the New York Crystal Palace. 

Louis Napoleon wears a mustache, full in the 
middle, with waxed ends. 

We hope Congress will give the veterans of 
1812 all they ask, without more talk. 





FAST HORSES. 

Everybody knows Sam Slick’s story of a 
horse that was so fast that the lightning chased 
him round and round a pasture, but couldn’t 
catch him; and of another who went so fast that 
the milestones passed each other in such quick 
succession that the driver thought he was going 
through a graveyard. Mr. Gilman, in his re- 
cent lecture “on the Characteristics of Yankee 
Humor,” matches the above with the following 
“good one :” “ There was an enterprising horse- 
dealer, several summers ago, at Dedham, who 
used often to drive a showy animal down to the 
depot in a light wagon, and exercise him about 
there, just before the starting of the trains, with 
a view to a cust . The ductor of the 
road—who would chafe him a little occasionally 
about the quality of his beast—asked him one 
day, before ten or a dozen people, ‘Now, Joe, 
do you really call that ereetur o’ yourn fast? 
‘Fast!’ said Joe, evidently nettled by the pub- 
licity of this disparagement ; ‘ Fast !—well, I'll 
bet that he’ll kerry ‘yeou, or any man in that 
crowd, so fur in one day that your money’ll be un- 
current afore sundown !’”” 








A prouiric Grain.—Mr. T. R. Thomas, of 
Illinois, in a statement prepared for the patent 
office, declares that Wyandot corn is probably 
the most prolitic variety of that useful vegeta- 
ble. But one grain should be planted in a hill, 
and from that single kernel will grow from three 
to eight heavy stalks, ten or twelve fect in 
height. Each stalk bears from two to four ears 
of a large and beautiful pearl white corn, the 
meal of which is equal in appearance to wheat 
flour. Thus a single grain will produce from 
eight to twenty ears. 





Sinaine py Boox.—Old Uncle Eph. knew 
the whole hymn-book by heart, aud always sung 
the words from memory ; but he always required 
to have the book open in his hand, even when it 
was so dark he couldn’t see, or else he was un- 
able to sing a single “‘varse.” Any book would 
do. If he couldn’t find the hymn-book, he 
would take the Farmer’s Almanac, and he could 
sing just as well out of that as any other. 





Marcu or ImprovemMeNT.—Six years ago 
not a steamboat plied on the rivers in Oregon, 
now there are eleven. Two run on the Colum- 
bia from Astoria, one from Port Vancouver, and 
one from Cascades to Portland—two to Oregon 
City. Three ply on the upper Willametta to 
Carrelles, and two between Cascade City and 
the Dalles. 





Pracues.—The Hartford Times says the ice 
on the peach trees acts as a burning-glass in the 
rays of the sun, and is likely to destroy the 
fruit buds. It is a little too early to mourn over 
the peach trees as “blighted blings.” Can’t we 
get up a good croak about something else ? 








Desparr.—A milkman recently hung himeelf | 
to a lamp-post, in Brooklyn, N. Y., because a | 
young lady had deserted him. A good Samari- | 


tan of an apothecary took him down, and he 
still lives, and has married the fair one. 
———- - ¢ oe > —--—— 
Cutorororm.—This anesthetic agent ought 
to be used with great caution, if at all. <A re- 
cent fatal case has called attention to it. We 
believe snlphuric ether is considered compara- 
tively safe. 





Nor tawxes.—“ Bell’s Life in London” has 


decided that Sebastopol is not yet taken, and | o9)) her “the torch of kve.’ 
that bets pending on its fall must still remain | 
unsettled. This will be sad news to the allied | 
| bergamot. He is first cousin to the youth who 


forces in the Crimea. 





— +2oe > — — 


Wor! Worir!—The people of Beehman- 


| town, N. Y., lately turned out in mass, and kill- 
ed five wolves. They were not in sheep’s cloth- | 


ing, but were well lined with mutton. 

2 —ooF 

A Forrcye.—Nicholas Longworth, of Cincin- 
nati, has paid into the treasury of Hamilton 


county $26 000—his tax for the present year. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“ Prank Milton's Angel.”’ a story by Mary A. Lowett 
* We are passing away,’ verses by Frepsaick J. Kevin, 
* Stingo Grout, Esquire.” a tale by Mrs. H.C Gagpnes 
** Power,”’ stanzas by Ggrores H Coomer. 

“Mr. Daniel Dingdong,” asketch by Mavaice Smuincsey 
“Man's Faith,”’ a poem by Mrs. Soprmonta CURRIER 
‘An Unwelcome Passenger,’ a story by Sylvanus 


Coss, Ja. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Portrait of Vietor Emmanuel, the present king of Sar- 
dinia. 


A series of Arabian Scenes, giving. first, a view of « 
party of Arab Emigrants; second, an Arab Plough; 


| third, an Arabian Market Scene; fourth, an Arab Fool, 


or crazy man; fifth, an Arab prophesyiog, and rixth an 
Arabian party in a tent, with ample letter press descrip- 


| tion. 
. . . ! 
Peter Brown, who murdered his wife, in Bos- 


A large and splendid picture of that renowned engage- 
ment of our last war with Great Britain, the Battle of 


| Lake Erie, where the gallant Perry won immortal laurels 
The steam frigate Merrimac will be ready for 


of victory. 

A fine picture descriptive of late popular equestrian 
performances at the National Theatre, Boston. 

A large engraving, giving a view of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, during the present session 


*,* The Pictorial is for sate at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


GO> One copy of Tus FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 U0 per annum. 





Foreign Items. 


Queen Victoria has sent a jewelled decoration 


| to Miss Nightingale. 
The Boston Veterans have been asked by the 


No franking privilege exists in England ; even 
the queen has to pay her penny. 

The Espana notifies that the “Black War- 
rior” indemnity is already paid to the United 
States. 

The English government is purchasing large 
numbers of mules for the use of the army in the 
Crimea. 

The Bodleian Library of the University of 
Oxford, contains upwards of four hundred thou- 
sand volumes. 


The gross receipts of the Society for the Pro- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (Eng- 
and), last year, was upwards of $600,000. 

The oldest work in the Russian language is 
eaid to have been printed in 863, and was a 
translation from the Greek of the Holy Gospels. 

The American hotel (with a French name— 
the Hotel de Louvre) in Paris, is flourishing be- 
yond all expectation. It accommodates 1000 
persons. 

The first steamer of the New York line, the 
Belgique, was formally blessed and baptized at 
Antwerp, on the 15th ult., by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop a’ Malines, and a crowd of clergy. 

There are forty-three Young Men’s Associa- 
tions in England, comprising about 7000 mem- 
bers. Sweden and Denmark are the only Prot- 
estant countries in which they do not flourish. 

An ingenious hatter of Paris has constructed a 
house of felt, made out of 24,000 old hats. It 
contains parlors, dining and bed-rooms, and 
kitchen, and can be transported from place to 
place, it being erected upon a platform, 

Bowring, the English envoy to China, has 
made a report on the vital statistics of China, 
giving that empire a population of 400,000,000. 
Klang-su, the largest of the eighteen provinces, 
has a population of over 37,000,000. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The greatest truths are the simplest—so are 
the greatest men. 

God hears the heart without words; but he 
never hears words without the heart. 

When we are old, our friends find it difficult 
to please us, and are less concerned whether we 
be pleased or not. 

Correction does much, but encouragement 
does more. Encouragement after censure 13 as 
the sun after a shower. 

Though a man may bya rare possibility be an 
infidel, yet an intelicet of the highest order must 
build upon Christianity. 

A friend may be often found and lost, but an 
old friend can never be fgund ; and nature has 
provided that he cannot be easily lost. 

Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no 
pleasures ; marriage should be considered as the 
most solemn league of perpetual friendship. 

An inviolable fidelity (in a wife), good humor, 
and complacency of temper, outlive all the 
charms of a fine face, and make the decays of it 
invisible. 

Pure love is the sunshine which steals slowly 
and silently up the moaning hill of life, and 
stays to bless us with its presence through all 
life’s weary way. 

Every vice and folly has a train of secret and 
necessary punishment. If we are lazy, we must 
expect to be poor; if intemperate, to be diseased ; 
if luxurious, to die prematurely. 

One great secret of domestic enjoyment is too 
much overlooked—that of bringing our wants 
down to our circumstances, instead of toiling to 
bring our circumstances up to our wants. 

A fool, says an Arab proverb, may be known 
by six things—anger without cause, speech with- 
out profit, change without motive, inquiry with- 
out object, puting trust in a stranger, and not 
knowing his friends from his toes. 


Joker's Budget. 


Laugh at no man for his pug nose—you can’t 
tell what may turn up. 

An honest man is che noblest work of God; 
but a woman is the pretticst. 

A naw Sign of Inebriety—A man trying to put 
his night-cap on with his boot-hooks. 

What young ladies were present at the battle 
of Salamis? The Miss Tocles (Themistocles). 

An Acute Angle—Any angle that enables vou 
to cross a street 60 a8 not to run against a credi- 
tor. 

“« Ma,” said a little boy, “ will that woman go 
to heaven any sooner than you, because she has 
got a pew all to herself?” 

“ Wiggins, what era in the world’s history do 











| you regard with the deepest horror?” “ The 


cholera!” gasped Wiggins, with a spasmodic 
shudder. 

The following laconic epitaph, carved on a 
Spanish tombstone, shouid be remembered: “1 
was well—tried to fecl better—took physic, and 
here I am.” 

One of the very best looking girls in the Troy 
Seminary, is 2 red-headed girl trom the Scate of 
Vermont. Out of compliment two her hair, they 


There is a dandy in Chicago of such nice 
tastes that he greases his boots with the oil of 


sleeps on a bed made of sponge cake. 

It is said that in a certain zoological garden, 
when the eagle is suffering from indigesuon, he 
ia Dot allowed to walk atwaut the grounds for fear 
of the magistrates taking notice of it as an il- 
eagle proceeding. 

A certain preacher having changed his relig- 


| jon, was much blamed by his friends for having 


deserted them. To excuse himself, he said he 
had seven reasons, and being asked what they 


were, replied, “‘a wife and six children.’ 








| 4 


revuigtes, 





Auill and Scissors. 





A boy called at the house of the Rev. John 
Pier nont, West Medford, Mass., the other day, 
and begged some clothes. The worthy poet and 
divine gave him a vest, and, after he had gone, 
discovered that he had likewise given away a 
valuable gold watch, which was forgotten ia the 
pocket of the vest. The boy was an honest one, 


| and promptly retarned the watch, on discovering 


it, to the owner. 

A few nights since, a party of young men 
were serenading a young lady near Bardstown, 
Ky., when the fair lady threw some lange apples 
out of a window, one of which striking a young 
gentleman in the mouth, knocked out three of 
his teeth. A general row ensued, and the party 
broke up, the wounded man protesting that ‘he 
aint a gwine to seranade that gal agin.” 

The Bible contains numerous ae of the 
pious dead, written by divine hands. The writ- 
ing on Abraham's tomb is, “ He was the friend 
of God.” On Enoch’'s, “ He walked with God, 
and was not, for God took him.” On David's, 
“ A man according to God's own heart.’””” And 
on John the Baptist’s, ‘* He was a burning and a 


| shining light.” 


Rev. Dr. Baird, who has travelled extensively 
in Europe, and been in personal contact with all 


, the crowned heads of Europe, says that, so far 


as his observation extends, there is no govern- 


| ment—except that of the Pope, and perhaps that 


of Tuscany—which, if left to itself, would perse- 
cute or oppress in matters of religion. 

John Ellwood, a graduate of the Kentucky 
Military Institute,’has received the appointment 


| of First Lieatenantin the Russian army, through 


the Russian minister at Washington. Mr. Ell- 
wood is a native of Pennsylvania, and served 
with distinction in Harney's regiment through 
the Mexican War. 


An old man was lately robbed on the steamer 


| Empress, plying on the Mississippi River. The 


guilty parties were soon after arrested, and tried 
under tke Judge Lynch code, with a display of 
mach forensic eloquence, and the sentenee of the 


| jury was faithfully executed—one person receiv- 
| ing 150 lashes, another 50. 


A Russian prince was recently assassinated in 
open daylight by some recruits from one of his 
villages, who afterwards attempted to fire his 
chateau. When, at nightfall, his family, anx- 


| ious at his prolonged absence, sent in quest of 
| him, his body was found seated in his carriage, 


with his head on the seat beside it. 

In England, in the year 1851, five thousand 
widowers were married to spinsters ; twenty-four 
hundred bachelors to as imany widows, and 
twenty-seven hundred widows to widowers. In 
one case a widower of ninety was married to a 
gay old spinster of eighty. So much for rup- 
tured ties. 

There are inthe United States 750 paper mills 
in actual operation, having 3000 engines, and 
producing in the year 250,000,000 pounds of pa- 
per, which is worth, at ten cents per pound, 
$25,000,000. To produce this quantity of paper, 
405,000,000 pounds of rags are required. 

John M. Shrock, the defaulting treasurer of 
Holmes county, Ohio, ran away with $22,000 of 
the public money. He was pursued to Europe, 
captured, brought back, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment in the State 
penitentiary. 

During the past fourteen years the value of 
farm stock in Ireland has been increased from 
£22,000,000 to £35,000,000 sterling, and the num- 
ber of horned cattle has risen from 2,000,000 to 
3,250,000, while the quality has correspondingly 
improved. 

A late London paper informs its readers that 
the “ Nebraska territory of the United States is 
a tract of several millions of acres lately pur- 
chased by the Americans for the Mosquito 
King!” 

Official returns show that the uumber of for- 
eigners and provincials who visited Paris during 
the exhibition, amounted to 579,549 persons— 
410,945 French, and 168,604 foreigners. 

Rev. Samuel Stocker, a well-known Methodist 
preacher at the West, has recently left the Meth- 
odist body, and signified his conversion to Ca- 
tholicism. 

A deer weighing 1000 pounds, found swim- 
ming in the river near City Point, Va. was 
caught a few days ago, and taken on board the 
steamer Augusta. 

The South Carolina Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church met lately at Marion. Upwards of 
$26,000 was raised during the past year for mis- 
sionary purposes. 

In Providence adeath occurred the last year at 
the age of one hundred and eight, two at ninety- 
seven, and six at ninety and upwards. 

Captain Bragg, of “a little more grape" cele- 
brity, has resigned. 


Marriages. 


ee 








lo this city. by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William Adrian 


| to Miss Catharine McLean 


By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Alden Plummer to Miss Mary 
Hoyt. 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk. Mr. George W. Colby to Misa #urun 
Y. Ch 


By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Oliver A. Peck to Miss Harriet 
A. Clark 

By Kev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. James A. Bean to Miss Caro- 
line Leighton. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Joba R. Mallen to Misa Sa- 
rah Adelaive Norwood. 

At Chelsea. by Kev. Mr. Cilley, Dr. John B. Kichards 
to Mirs Ellen E. Washburn, both of Roston. 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr Hoppin, Kev. Robert F. 
Chase, of Amesbury, to Miss Juliana L. Chase 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr Williams, Rev. Thomas 
Womersiey. of Boston, to Mias Mary F. Taggard. 

At Lowel!, Mr. George G. Cook, of Beverly, to Miss 
Sarah T. Burnham. 

At Newburyport. by Rev Mr. Richardson,Mr J. A J 
Sawyer. of Amesbury, to Mise Adeline Lorke 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Uraig, Mr. Geo. W. Rates 
to Miss Lucy & Robbins 

At Bradford, Mr. Addison Brown, of New York, to Mise 
Mary C. Barrett. 

At Springfield, by Rew. Dr Ide, Mr. Fretertck A. Stock 


| bridge to Misa Mary J. Stockwell 


At West Springfield, by New. Mr. Hawks, Mr. Ethan 


| Brooks to Misa Hanoah M Begg 


At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. Frederick 8 
Parker to Misa Cynthia BE. Bourne 


Deaths. | 





In this city, Jacob Stearre, Kay). @2; Thomas J. Phat 
ton, Key . 54, Widow Eligaheth Sargent, 7¥; Mre Nancy, 
wife of Mr George Hille, 77; Mre Sarah FP Gookin, 75; 
Mr. Charles: B. Wells, 47; Mise Elizabeth Choate, of Deer 


| Isle, Me. 23; Mr Edward Mower, 41; Mre. Sophia Capen, 
. 


Mies Rethiah Fitz. 88, Mre Lydia Carrow, %; dz 
Mary Jennings, 21 
At Koubory, Mre. Eliza Aun Glidden, f2, Mr Matthew 


| Rameadell, 34 


At Lorehester, Mr. James Ue Tolman. % 

At Somerville, Mire. Eliza MeKwere Vege. 57, Me Obes 
Bradbury. #8 

At Boghton, Mr Joseph Everett. 48 

At Maiden. Mr Benjamin @rimtsal!. 67 

At Seekonk Benjamin Cilfford, Kaq , father of Attorney 
General Uiifford. & 

At Andover, Mre Clara M . wife of Mases Forter, Jr, 
Keg . 2 

At Lowell, Mr William F Lovg, 3 

At Salem, Mere (Catharine Marvel, @; Mr. William 


At South Danwere Mre Harveb K “over 10 
At Newburyport, Mrs Dorothy D. Loring, 76, Mr. Ab 


| bert Grific. 42 


At Stoughton, Mr Jammer D Sonn, 4 

At Edgartown, Widow Deboren Cleveland, 78 

At Nantucket, Widow Mary Virher 75 

At South Windsor, Comm. Mer Themes Bisset, « revo 
lutionary pensioner, 

At Widdie Haddam. Comn.. Mre Reteore Rowers 11 

At Diamont, Me. Mr Noah Adminster, © scidset of the 

‘ 
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(Written for The Flag of cur Union.] 
SONNET. 
BY MISS C. A. PAYSON. 
Enrobed was the earth in silvery white, 
Which glowed all rosily at early dawn, 
And in the glittering sheen of noontide born, 

Sparkled with beams iasufferably bright. 

‘Neath the soft radiance of the twiljght star, 

Fre twilight faded into evening gray, 
Shining in paly loveliness ft lay, 

Girdling the brown earth with a pearly bar. 

But when inwrapped in gloomy clouds came night, 
Gone was the brightness from the tinted snow, 
As from the heart doth pass a golden glow, 

When disappointment cists its withering blight 
Over the budding flowers, with beanty rife, 
Which droop, alas, and never ope to life. 
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THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 





“Anne, put away your work—do. It is get- 
ting so dark, you will spoil your eyes ; the eyes 
which, you have told me more than once, you 
are keeping for me.” 

Anne Cameron lifted her head with a half 
sigh. She had not perceived the fast approach- 
ing gloom of the twilight. Sewing rapidly and 
mechanically, she had been almost unconscious 
of the motion of her own fingers, so habitual 
had it become. The warning of her young 
brother Edward roused her from the reverie 
which had stolen her away from all that sur- 
rounded her. Rising, she folded her work, and 
laid it in the willow basket on the round stand 
beside her. 

“Dark 7—so it is, Edward; and high time 








that I should get you some supper, instead of | 


allowing you to study till this time. You have 
eyes, as well as I.” 

Edward sighed, too, as he shut his book, and 
put it away. 

“T have not been studying this half hour, 
Anne; only holding my book, and forgetting, 1 
suppose, that I did even that. TI have been 
thinking—and watching your fingers fly. It is 
a great shame that they should be laboring for 
me, all these days, while I am idle.” 

His sister filled the tea-kettle, and hung it 
over the fire. Then, from a drawer in the side- 
board, she took a clean table-cloth, and com- 
menced getting supper. 


“Tt is only six months, after all,” she said, as | 


she smoothed down the corners of the cloth ; 
“only six months more ; so you need give your- 
self no uneasiness, Edward. You think more of 
my labor than I do—a great deal. I do not 
work hard, and I like to sew. Besides, it is so 
great an encouragement for me to look forward 
to the future.” 

“ Ay, when I am a man—a rich one, Anne!” 
said the boy, enthusiastically. ‘ You shall have 
something more than you now possess within 
these four narrow walls. You shall not work 
then. You shall have everything that you can 
wish for. When I am older, and have made a 
fortune, then !”” 

“ Take care, Alnaschar !” smiled Anne, light- 
ly. “You have not even your supply of glass 


ware complete, yet. Wait till you have ensured 
your triumph.” 
The boy grew grave. 


“No; Ihave not the least idea where I shall 
find a situation, to start with. But of course 
there are plenty in the city, for a boy who has a 
good education, which I have gained—thanks to 
you, Anne. I have no fears on that head. And 
after I have gained the first round of the ladder, 
you shall sce that I will make short work of 
reaching the top. You shall have the first fruits 
of my labor. 
pendent. And yet, even now—” 

“Even now I am all that you would say? 
Yes, Iam happy and independent—and rich in 
being so. It docs not need gold, Edward, after 
all; for what more could we have than now?’ 
Enough to eat, and wear, and a shelter for our 
heads; we have it all, have we not?” 

Edward’s fine hazel eyes wore a glance of 
thought. 


You shall be rich—happy—inde- | 


“ Yes, certainly, we have all that, Anne; but - 


it is won with continual toil, unceasing strugyles, 
on your part. What I want is to reach the 
time when we can both enjoy a competency— 
perhaps, even, superfluity—and know that it is 
not a question then, as now, concerning the 
ways and means of gaining the morrow’s bread, 
of keeping the wolf from the door from day to 
day, and incapable of doing more. To know 
that we have cnough and to spare ; that our old 
age may be provided for against the grip of pov- 
erty; for we have shaken hands with it long 
enough, haven’t we, Anne?” 

She kad set the table, and was standing with 
folded arms before the hearth, now; her clear 
eyes downcast, and beaming softly beneath their 
dark lashes in the leaping fire-light. Her tran- 
quil countenance wore an expressicn more seri- 
ous than usual. 

“Yes, we have been poor a great while, FEd- 
ward ; but I do not think we need such great 
riches to render us content, do you? Not,” she 
hastened to add, “not that Ido not thank you 
sincerely for your generous anxiety to acquire 
riches for my sake; but when I spoke of your 
future, I was not thinking so much of wealth, as—” 

“ Well, Anne? 

She turned her kind and loving eyes to his face. 

“Of your becoming a good, and noble, and 


honored man, Edward; of your gaining the re- | 


spect, and confidence, and esteem of your fellow- 
men; of your being the pride, ss now you aro 
the hope, of my heart.” 

“You are right,” he returned, gravely, and 
with some emotion; “you are right; for you 
are better than I. Yon have higher, more wor- 
thy, pureraims. Be my teacher, Anne!” 
his voice softened. “Show me my way! Teach 
me that wealth and station must not be mads 
my idols.” 

He took her hand, and pressed it with rever- 
ent affection to his lips. 


And | 


“Nay, Edward, you do not need me, I trust, | 


te teach you. Yourown heart, your own con- 


| 
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science, they should teach you; they are your 
best monitors ; listen to them. They will be a 
safeguard more secure than I can be; for their 
voices will speak to you at all times. You will 
not have them, like me, always with you.” 

There was a little silence. Then the brother 
and sister sat down to partake of their evening 
repast. 

Alone; for they had only each other now. 
Seven years had passed since they had been left 
to strive and struggle for themselves, orphans, 
and in poverty; seven years since the last of 
those other familiar faces had vanished from 
their accustomed places at the board; seven 
years—and all that time Anne Cameron had 
toiled with woman's patience, and woman’s 
courage, day by day, to keep the humble home 
that was yet left them, and to gain for her young 
brother the means of such an education as should 
prove a sure fonndation for his future course 
through life. 

Sorely against his will; for he would have 
preferred to work his fingers to the bone, rather 
than that she should labor. But she, with gen- 
tle resolution, had made him go on with his stud- 
ies, promising, to hush his scruples, that one 
day he should repay her. 

Not in gold she would have met that recom- 
pense, but in his affection, and in seeing him 
such a man as his father had been ; in his future 
prosperity, and the consciousness that she had 
done her duty by him. But Edward Cameron 
was fettered. He never could reach the noble 
height, whither his views pointed. A lower, 
grosser aim was his, and he knew it—his guide, 
Ambition, and his object, Gold. 


“Mr. Saville — wanted. Business. Appli- 
cant, sir—situation,” and the gray-headed clerk 
glided back to his desk, perched himself on the 
high stool before it, took the pen from behind his 
ear, and wrote on. 

Mr. Saville rose immediately from his chair, 
and laid aside the morning paper, with which he 
had been engaged. Walking forward to the 
front of the counting-room, he discovered the 
visitor. A boy, handsome, bright, frank look- 
ing, apparently sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, standing, cap in hand, beside the chair 
which had been placed for him. Mr. Saville’s 
clear, dark, penetrating eye took his portrait in 
an instant. With a kind “ good morning,” he 
requested the young man to be seated; then 
drew a chair forward for himself, and awaited 
his errand. It was announced with some little 
hesitation ; for the boy was making his tirst 
trial in life. 

“T hear, sir, that you are in want of a clerk.” 

Mr. Saville paused an instant before making 
any answer. He liked the promise in that face ; 
but he was in doubt as to what he should say. 

“We are,” he returned, at length ; “but I be- 
lieve we have one engaged. My partner told me 
this morning that he had one in view, and should 
give him en answer in the course of two or 
three hours. Did you wish for the situation ?” 

A look of disappointment dwelt in the boy’s 
eyes at the answer he had received ; he hardly 
heard the concluding question. He was silent 
an instant; then recollecting himself, he return- 
ed, hastily : 

“ Yes—yes, sir. Excuse me, I did not mind 
what you said, at first. I did wish for it. I am 
sorry—” 

He paused, with the disappointment growing 
more visible every instant. Mr. Saville pitied 
and felt interested in him. 

“Tam not sure thagthe applicant is actually 
engaged,” he said. “ There is a possibility that 
Mr. Willis may not have been satisfied with him, 
and in that case, I should like to make arrange- 
ments with you, if I could. May I ask your 
name ?” 

“Edward Cameron, sir.” 

“Cameron?” Mr. Saville reflected an in- 
stant, and then looked up again. “A relative 
of Robert Cameron, who dicd somo six or seven 
years since, in this city ?” 

“ His son, sir,” answered Edward. 

Mr. Saville’s fine face lighted up with pleasure. 

“Indeed! I knew your father, then. 
glad to see his son;” and he gave Edward his 
hand. “I was not aware,” he continued, “that 
Mr. Cameron left one—or, indeed, that he had 
any family. Iwas toid that he had three chil- 
dren, but that all died in their infancy.” 

“Tt was true,” rejoined Edward; “my three 
brothers died ; my sister and myself are all that 
remain.” 

“ You have a sister, then ?”” 

“One—yes, sir—Anne.” 

“ Younger than yourself?” 

“No, sir. Anne is my elder by five years; 
she is twenty-one.” 

Mr. Saville meditated again. He knew that 

Robert Cameron had died insolvent. He saw, 
without apparently noticing it, the contending 
poverty and neatneas of Edward's attire. It 
was plain that aid was needed here. He resolved 
to save him; but it was necessary first to learn 
something further concerning him. 

“Edward,” he said, “you must have been a 
mere child at the time of your father’s death; 
not more than eight or nine years of age?” 

“Nine, sir.” 

“ Have you resided in the city since that time ?” 

“No, sir; in W—.” 

“Ah? You have attcnded school there, I 
presume ?” 

“ Yes, sir; constantly.” 

Mr. Saville rose and paced the floor in silence, 
with bowed head and folded arms. Two or 
three moments passed. Finally he came and 
resumed his seat. 

“Edward, I wish I knew whether the place 
for which you have applied is filled, but it is im- 
possible for me to tell yet. My partner, Mr. 
Willis, will not be in probably until afvernoon. 
Were you going directly out of town ?” 

Edward answered in the affirmative. 

“In that case, it would be well, perbaps, for 
you to leave your address with me; and either 
this evening, or to morrow morning, you shall 
know something more concerning the matter.” 

Edward gave him the required address. Mr. 
Saville glanced at it, and placed it in his pocket- 
book, saying: ‘Your epplication brings back 


I am 





old times, my dear boy. Twelve years ago this 


very day, your father procured for me a situa- 


tion in a mercantile house, in which I afterwards 
became a partner. He would have taken me 


himself; but his establishment was complete ; | 


so he used his interest for me, and got me into 
business. 
firm one; and one to be relied on. 
attribute my success in life. I trust I may be 
enabled to repay the obligations he conferred 
upon me to his children. Iam glad you have 
come to me; I am glad to meet Robert Camer- 
on’s son!’ 

He clasped Edward's hand warmly ; he spoke 
truly; he had never forgotten his early friend ; 
never ceased to be grateful to him. It had ever 
been a matter of regret to him that he had not 
possessed, when his old friend was on the eve of 
ruin, the means of assisting him; but then he 
had only his yearly salary as clerk, and an aged 
and widowed mother was dependent on him. 
Now, however, that he had discovered these 
children, he resolved not to lose sight of them. 

Edward lost no time in hastening home to 
tell Anne the news; to talk of Mr. Saville, re- 
late the circumstances of his visit in detail; and 
then, in reference to the state of his own pros- 
pects, indulge in the most sanguine anticipations 
one moment, and yield to despondency the next, 
as he calculated his chances of gaining a situa- 
tion. The one great subject of discussion was 
his morning’s want of success, the next, the 
strangeness of his encounter with Mr. Saville. 

“T think,” said Anne, “I have heard my fa- 
ther mention a Richard Saville on one or two 
occasions ; but in what connection, I have not 
the slightest remembrance. This must be the 
same one, I should think. Do you know wheth- 
er Mr. Saville is named Richard ?” 

“ He must be the one,” returned Edward, “ if 
that is the name; for I remember reading it— 
Richard W. Saville—on a torn envelope that lay 
on the floor.” 

“You should see Mr. Saville, Anne,” he re- 
sumed, after a moment’s pause. “ He is so kind, 
and has such a noble appearance, with a lofty, 
intellectual countenance, a clear and penctrating 
glance ; and such beautiful eyes! And then his 
smile, Annc—I never saw anything so sweet; 
and sweeter, perhaps, because it is so rare. I 
never saw a man who pleased me more. I 
should like to get that situation in his establish- 
ment—better than in any other, I think.” 

“T hope you will get it, Edward, if you desire 
it so earnestly ; especially, as you like him so 
well; for contidence and affection can never too 
closely unite a young man to his employer. But 
if you are unable to enter there, you may find 
another place equally as good; and wherever 
you go you will, 1 know, be faithful to the inter- 
ests of your master; learn to like him, and teach 
him, by your zeal and integrity, to like you in 
return.” 

in conversation on this subject, the afternoon 
passed rapidly away. Edward became agitated 
and impatient as evening drew near; for then, 
or in the morning, at latest, he was to receive 
tidings from Mr. Saville. He hardly touched 
his supper. Ilastily swallowing a cup of tea, he 
seated himself at the window to watch for the 
fuotman. But “the twilight died into the dark,” 
and no letter came. 

Anne had cleared away the table, and now 
proceeded to light the lamps, and resume the 
sewing which occupied her as usual. “ Come, 
Edward,” she said, anxious to divert her broth- 
er’s attention from dwelling so closely on the 
expected arrival of the letter, “sit up here, by 
me, and read a little while. You have not open- 
ed this magazine, which our good neighbor, Mrs, 
Willoughby, sent in to you by Harry. I antici- 
pate quite a treat from its pages.” 

“ Ah—well—I suppose it is best,”’ he said, ris- 
ing, and drawing down the curtain; “for I see 
no prospect of a letter to-night.” 

Seating himself by the table, ke opened the 
magazine, and selecting an article, commenced 
reading aloud, while Anne listened. Soon, as 
he entered into the spirit of his subject, ho for- 
got letters, business, situations, triumphs, disap- 
pointments, and even poverty itself; aud so did 
Anne. In the midst of the reading, there came 
a knock at the door, and Edward, hastening to 
open it, with the expectation of finding the post- 
man with a letter, found instead—Mr. Saville. 

Surprised and overjoyed at secing him, and 
fluttering with hope, Edward ushered him in, 
and presented him to Anne, over whose sweet, 
serious countenance a trace of astonishment 
also flitted faintly, as she rose to welcome him. 
He had come to tell Edward about the situation 
for which he had applied, and Edward was im- 
measurably disappointed on learning that it had 
been filled that morning by another. Mr. Sa- 
ville himself was not less so; for he had so carn- 
estly trusted that Mr. Willis would announce it 
on his return as still vacant. 

“‘T have regretted a thousand times,” he said, 
“that you were not twenty-four hours earlier; 
for then there would not have been a question of 
your success. I need not tell you, if it had been 
in my power, I should have entered you imme- 
Gistely. As it is, I have secured a similar situa- 
tion for you in the house of Burton, Martin & 
Co., if you choose to accept it.” 

Edward thanked him warmly for his kindness. 
From despondency, he was suddenly raised to 
cheerfulness by this sudden and unexpected an- 
nouncement. He expressed his gratitude with 
sparkling eyes. 

“But you have taken a great deal of trouble 
for my sake, sir,” said he. 
expected this of you. 
grateful I am—” 

“Your gratitade is unwarranted by so rimple 
an act,” returned Mr. Saville, gently, interrupt- 
ing him; “for you would, in all probability, 
have gained the place if I had not recommended 
you. All you have to do now is to call on these 


He was a kind friend, Edward, and a | 
To him 1 | 





quaintance with Edward, and making som 
progress in that of Anne. With the dispo-ition 
he possessed towards both, this was a thing of 
little difficulty. Already his heart warmed to- 
wards these two lovely orphans ; and to them, 
in their poverty and seclusion, the most distant 
friendship was dear. 
estly reciprocated, then, must be this friendship, 
which sought them with such disintere:ted kind 
ness? A happy evening went by in that poor 
little dwelling ; and at its close, when Mr. Saville 
arose to take his departure, Edward and Anne 
had lighter and more joyons hearts, surer hopes 
for the future, than they had known these many 
days. The old eight-day clock in the corner 
struck ten as he took up his hat. 

“See,” he said, smiling, “ how you have made 
me forget time! 
me the next time I come. Ihave full fifteen 
minutes, however, in which to reach the omni- 
bus office ; haven’t I, Edward?” 

“Fully that, sir; and you will be in good 
season, then.” 

“That is well. 
Edward. 
Cameron.” 


Come in early to-morrow, 
yood night, now. Good night, Miss 


How gratefully and earn. | 


You must watch the clock for | 


He clasped warmly a hand of each, and was | 


gone. 

“Anne,” said Edward, “Iam not quite sure 
that this is not alladream. [ can scarcely be- 
lieve in the existence of such good fortune—or 
the possession of such a friend as Mr. Saville.” 

He little knew how soon he was to realize the 
worth of that friend. 





“T like him, sir. He is steady, iidustrious 
and faithfal ; punctual to the second, and has a 
head for business that will make his fortune iia 
something less than no time, Mr. Saville! I 
acknowledge my indebtedness to you, sir, for 
recommending him to me. I would venture to 
say that | am at this moment some thousands of 
dollars richer than I should be if another filled 
his place.” 

Mr. Saville’s countenance expressed the plea- 
sure he felt. “Lf am glad—sincerely glad,” he 
returned, “to hear this; both for his sake and 
yours. Your assurance affords me the deepest 


welfare. I had confidence in him when I refer- 
red him to you for a situation, and I felt that it 
would not be misplaced ; but 1 hardly hoped to 
receive such an opinion as this of yours in so 
short a time.” 

“You shall hear something better still of the 
boy before three years are gone. Edward has 
been with me exactly eighteen months now. In 
as many more, you shall hear from him again.” 
And bidding Mr. Saville good morning, Mr. 
Burton went his way. 

Cheering news was all this. Mr. Saville told 
it to Anne that evening, when he went out, as he 
frequently did now, to see the brother and sister, 
after business hours; and her very heart was 
gladdened by it. That her brother filled his 
place, and that he gave full satisfaction to his 
employers, was evident from the increase made 
in his salary the second year; but for such ac- 
counts of him as this, from the ips of Mr. Bur- 
ton himself, she was totally unprepared; and 
Mr. Saville and she talked of it together with 
full hearts. ‘They can praise him as much as 
they like now, for he has gone on an errand this 
evening, a mile away from home, and will not 
be back for an hour. 

There has been a decided change in the cir- 
cumstances of Edward and his sister since we 
saw them last. ‘True, they dwell in the little 
white cottage still ; for they love it as well as in 
the days of old, and it is fully as large and as 
good as it was when they were so poor. But 
you would scarcely know it for the same by its 
interior. Edward has had it prettily and taste- 
fully furnished throughout; and the cheerful 
parlor, to which we introduce the reader to-night, 
is a picture of simple elegance, as well as of 
neatness and home comfort. 

To-night, Anne sits on a lounge near the 
glowing grate, knitting some woolen socks for 
Edward, and talking the while with Mr. Saville, 
who occupies a seat close by, and follows, with 
attentive glance, the progress of her busy fin- 
gers. She, too, is somewhat altered from her 
old self; but the change is slight. She was al- 
ways beautiful, with her fine and delicate fea- 
tures and clear complexion; with her fair, open 
brow, and her clear, hazel eyes, so quiet and 
thoughtfal in their expression ; but to-night, one 
secs the quict face has a fuller oval; there is a 
faint, wavering tinge of vermilion in her soft 
cheek, and the dark eyes have a lingering smile 
in them. Her dress, of pluin, gray cashmere, 
with its fine linen collar, and knot of pink rib- 
bon, is very becoming, too; and altogether, if 
she was beautiful of old, she is lovelicr now. 
She looks younger; therefore, Mr. Saville de- 
clares she is but eighteen. Of course, Mr. Sa- 
ville is an impartial judge; and hence we must 
believe him. 

In the midst of their conversation, Edward 
returned. In his appearance a change is visible, 
too. Eighteen months have considerably im- 
proved his physique : 


the slender, boyish figure is 


rapidly developing in grece, symmetry and pow- | 


er, to the fuller lineaments of approaching men- 
hood. His fine face is slightly flashed with his 


| and indecision of boyhood—hbecoming gradually 


“T could not have | 
I cannot tell you how | 


and station; he looks forward to these things as | | 





stamped with the characters of coming ye 
Edward still retains his old dreams of we 





hour glass man, and Jook in on them again— 
having stopped now hy the way merely to note 
certain changes, that we may be able to recog- 


nize oue characters hereafter. 





We touch upon that period said to compose 
a part of the life of every man and woraun liv 
ing. It commenced with Edward Came;on dur- 
ing the school days of Caroline Burton, who 
came once ina while to the store, ater school 
was dismissed, to sve her father. Sumetimes 1 
was with an errand for her mother, sometimes 
without any errand at all, but because “ she 
wanted to walk home with father to dinner.” 

Often lingering a moment or two, to look at 
this thing and that, to run over the columus of 
the Transcript, or warm her feet at the counting- 
room stove; and seldom going away without a 
smile, and a graccfal inclination of her proud 
head to blushing Edward Cameron, to whom 
she had quietly and skilfully taught the lesson 
of love at first sight. By-and-by a fow words 
were exchanged on such occasions, timid and 
unpresuming enough on his part; for he was a 
poor boy, and she, his master’s daughter ; sweet, 
affable and gracious on hers, for she would en- 
courage her bashful lover. Caroline Burton was 
seventeen, and had her share of woman's tact; 
but she was not coquetting with him—fur from it. 
She had been struck with his beauty and grace of 
manner; and listening to her father’s praises of 
the young man’s business talents, and predic- 
tions of his success in life, looked forward to her 
own future. 

The year that beheld her emancipation from 
school, saw also Edward Cameron entering in‘o 
basiness for himself, with the brightest prospect 
of success. Mr. Burton, with the most on- 
bounded admiration for Edward's encigies and 
capabilities, bestowed freely upon him, first, am- 
ple means for beginning a business earccr of his 
own, and—well, we will pause a moment. 

The change in the respected positions of Ed- 
ward Cameron and Caroline Burton did not 
cause them to lose sight of cach othir, Edward 
eecasionally called at the office of Mr. Saville ; 
anu one afiernoon it was, with something suspi- 


| ciously like a blush, and an attempted noncha- 
gratification, for 1 have an earnest interest in his | 


lance of manner and tone ; “ Mr. Saville, if you 
are going out home this evening, wii you tell 
Aune not to expect me so early as usual? I 
shall probably take tea at the house of Mr. 
Burton.” 

“ Very well, Edward, I will deliver your mes- 
sage,” Mr. Saville would quietly answer. 

Then he would take his way out of town, and 
spend the evening by Anne’s pleasant fircside ; 
Edward returning at ten, in season to reach 
home at the time of Mr. Saville’s usual leave- 
taking. 

Again it was: “Mr. Saville, will you tell 
Anne this evening, that Mr. Burjon wishes mo 
to attend the Lecture with his family ?— 
and so she need not keep the table waiting.” 

Finally, these engagements with Mr. Burton 
became so frequent as to put into Anne’s ideas 
some notion of the existing state of affuirs ; and 
an adroit question which she put to Mr. Saville, 
discovered to her that she was not alone in her 
surmises. She had never heard of Mr. Burton's 
having daughters—especially one of eighteen, 
beautiful, accomplished, and a belle. Now, how- 
ever, it was sufficiently plain about Edward's 
frequent engagements in that quarter. 

At length, Edward, at the expiration of six 
months after entering into business for himself, 
announced to Anne his engagement to the dangh- 
ter of Mr. Burton. He had anticipated the be- 
trayal of considerable astonishment; but, to his 
relief, she received the news very quietly. 

“ How soon are you to be married, Edward 7?” 
she asked; “or have you not yet settkd that 
point ?”” 

“Tt is already decided. We are to be mar- 
ried in three months.” 

“So soon? I should think—that is, wonld it 
not be advisable to wait until you can depend 
upon your business more fully, to support an 
establ Went such as that which Mr. Barton’s 
daughter will no doubt require ?” 

“It is scarcely necessary to wait, Anne. In- 
deed, Mr. Burton himself thinks 80. My affuirs 
are prospering finely. I could not wish to do 
better than I am doing at present, or to have 
better prospects.” 

“Shall you go directly to housekeeping ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Burton himsclf gives us our 
house, and furnishes it. And now let us throw 
aside all this debating on ways and means, and 
tell me, Anne, that you congratulate me on my 





happiness, and desire all sorts of blessings to 
fall on my fortunate head 1” 

“I do sincerely congratulate you, Edward !— 
for your happiness is very dearto me. I pray 
that every blessing may be yours 

“A thousand thanks, my pretty Annc! But 
now tell me—for Lassure you, lam not at all 


tt 
flattered by your willingness to let me yet mar- 
ricd,— don’t you feel the least bit sorry about ic ? 
Frankly, now.” 

She looked serious. “ Of course, Edward, I 
shall experience soine pain in the thought of our 
separation ; but if it is for your happiness, I 
hia! become reconciled to your loss.” 


“Nay; but you will not lose me, Anne. You 


| will come and live with us, as soon as we got 
long and rapid walk in the keen and frosty air. | 
As he sits down hy the fire to talk with Anne ' 
and his benefactor, you sce that time has been at | 
| work; his features are fast losing the softness 


| earnestly as of old ; he is working hard for them; | 


and Anne is sorely troubled, sometines, by bis 


things. 


gentlemen to morrow, and give them your de- | 


cision. 
ever you choose to take possession of it.”” 

The matter was settled ; and now Mr. Saville, 
Gismissing business affairs from his mind, pro- 


this evening, viz., that of forming a closer ac- 


Your desk is ready for you there when. | 


ambitious ardor. But he is young yet; 


it is, 


perhaps, natura! he shon'd eet store on thes 


seen more of life, and of the world, he may at 
And so she lets him 
dream on, and strive on; only seeing that heart 


and character are right; guarding him and his 


, welfare with her sisterly affection; guiding him, 
ceeded to carry out the purpose for which, in | 
reality, he had chiefly come out from the city | 


as he needs it, by her earnest, womanly aid ju- 


dicious counsels, leaving time to do the rest 


When he is older, she thinks, and has | some 


, 


settled ; and then we sali be as happy as ever 





Anne shook her head. ‘ Nonsense, you witul 





2¢ Cameron!” and be pulled her ear. “ You 


wii come! Wife or no wile, I can’t do without 








; you ¢ 
| “You will learn to, efr. There is no question 
whatever on that score. Bat I will give vou the 
rty to come and sce me whenever you pirate.” 
“Thou most inds!gent—thanks! Du:, with- 
vus acknowledging my point relingui 1, let 
me tell you something clse : bring 
Burton—Caroline—to see you. May I 
r or ° 
never she likes to come, I sh + > 
her.” 


Now we will take a short flight with the old | 





“Next Th 


“ Any day you please.” 














“ Next Thursday it shall be, then.” 
Anne looked up w an air of amnsement 
~ sow coolly you a pose of Miss Purton’s 
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She vanished, with a smile 
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The atmosphere about him was 
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” she 


is not engaged for the day you name? 
asked. 

“ Simply because I examined her list of the 
week's engagements this evening. She has 
promised to place that day at my disposal ; so 
to-morrow I shall speak to her about coming 
out here.” 

This conversation occurred on Monday even- 
ing. The following afternoon, Mr. Saville came 
out at half-past three. 

«“ Anne,” he said, “I have come to spend the 
aftirnoon with you.” 

She smiled. “ You have? 
down.” 

IIe took a seat beside her, on her favorite ot- 
toman. “ And to tease you to go and see ‘ Rich- 
elicu’ with me this evening. 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ And now talk to me, Anne—cr read ; some- 

thing or other, for I have the headache.” 
«1 am sorry for you,” she said, gently. 
“Take this large chair. Lean back and rest 
your head—so. Keep very still. And now,” 
with quict playfulness, “ at the risk of your call- 
ing me an old woman, I am going to make you 
a cup of tea.” 

“ Anne, you are not an old woman; you are 
the dearest little girl in the world. Only ex- 
cecdingly wilful ; and that is why I let you have 
your own way now. Away with you, and make 
haste back !” 

She vanished, with a smile. The kitchen fire 
was burning briskly, and boiling water was at 
hand. In something less than fifteen minutes, 
Anne was at Mr. Saville’s side again, with cup 
and saucer. 

“ Drink, now,” she said, giving it to him. “TI 
allow you precisely five minutes—neither more 
nor less—in which to dispose of it.” 

“ Listle witch! you’ve made it strong enough 
fur—” 

“The cure of your headache. Drink! and 
when that is gone, you shall have more.” 

Ile obeyed. A second cup, stronger than the 
first, followed. And then she eat down finally, 
with a book, and commenced reading to him. 
The atmosphere about him was of golden quiet. 
Anne had drawn the blind partly down to soften 
the bright afternoon light. Her voice, low and 
sweet, had a dreamy, soothing influence, as she 
read. The nervous, racking pain in bis head, 
induced by severe exertion, both bodily and 
mental, for the last weck, yielded gradually to a 
delicious sense of rest. Before an hour had 
elapsed, his headache was entirely dissipated. 
He made her put the book away, then, and talk 
with Lim. 

She told him of Edward’s approaching mar- 
riage. He looked thoughtful—reflective—even 
somewhat grave, Anne thought, but said litcde 
on the subject, merely inquiring if she had seen 
Miss Burton. Her reply in the negative elicited 
no further remark, and a different topic was 
introduced. That evening they went together 
to the theatre. 

“I wonder,” said Anne, as they entered the 
vestibule, “if Edward will not be here to-night 
with Miss Burton?” For he had remained in 
town, instead of coming out home. 

“Possibly,” returned her companion ; “ but 
what made you think of it ?” 

At that moment, a small group of ladies and 
gentlemen coming slowly by them, attracted the 
attention of Anne. Two very beautiful young 
girls were in advance of the others. One of 
them, the taller, possessed the most grace and 
elegance of figure and carriage, and the most 
fascinating countenance Anne had ever beheld ; 
and the whole was veiled with a haughty, majes- 
tic air, worthy of the pride of which it was born. 

In the second, the more petite and pretty of 
the pair, Anne immediately recognized a former 
playmate of hers—one with whom she had con- 
stantly associated, in childhood, when they re- 
sided in the city, and her father, Robert Camer- 
on, Was a man of wealth and pote. Ellen Ache- 
son evidently recognized her, also; for, regard- 
ing Anne a moment as she passed, she turned 
quickly to her companion, and whispered some 
hasty words, in which Anne distinctly heard 
Edward’s name and her own. 

Instantly, the lofty beauty turned, casting her 
magnificent eyes upon our heroine with a cold, 
Wvief glance, and, giving haughty utterance to 
some scornful remark concerning ‘poor rela- 
tions,” the substance of which was suflicient!y 
audible to the ear of its object, was turning 
away; but at that moment the stern regard of 
Mr. Saville arrested her, with the words dying 
on her lips, and the crimson blushes covering 
her face, she stood quite stili—thunderstruck— 
astonished—mortitied. 


Thank you! Sit 


Will you go?” 





For one instant, with a 
clear, cold, scarching glance, ke held her eyes, 
faltering and ashamed, fixed on his, telling her 
that he had heard her heartless words. 

“Good evening, Miss Burton!” he said, in a 
voice of icy severity, accompanied by a freezing 
inclination of the head; then drawing the hand 
of his companion more closely within his arm, 
he moved on. 





Anne’s face was very pale as he glanced down- 
ward at it. He pressed her hand tenderly in his 
own. “Dear Anne,” he whispered, “she is un- 
worthy even of your ecntempt !” 

And she crushed dos 








the stinging sense of 
pain that throbbed in her breast. She felt that 
he spoke the truth. 

What a meeting, the Jsirst, hotween two des- 
tined so soon to be related! 


Caroline Burton’s 
pride had received a most humiliating fall. She 
had been introduced to Mr. Saville, by her fa- 
ther, but a tew weeks since, and flattered herself 
that she was able to gain his admiration, as se- 








eurcly, if not, perhaps, quite as easily, as that of 
the score ef others who had been the objects of 
her skilful and finished coquctry. He had met 
her only once, and then by chance, during the 
interval; and to meet with this downfall, the 
third time of seeing him, was too degrading. If 


she had known, however, the contemptuous 


opinion he had always entertained of her, she | 


wou'd have been less confident al! along. 

In the surprise and pain of this disagreeable 
rencontre, Anne had forgotten to notice whether 
Edward formed one of the Barton party. A 
moment’s reflection, afterwards, convinced her 
What this could not be the case ; for had he been, 


<see THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. SeS> 


he would of course have seen Mr. Saville and 
herself; and the probability was, that Miss Bur- 
; ton would not have dared to speak with the in- 

solent freedom sh: 





iad used. 
During the second act of the p! 1y, however, 


beside Miss Burton. 
avoid attracting his attention, Anne immediately 
averted her face, and endeavored to give herself 
wholly to the proceedings on the stage. Fortu- 
nately, he failed to notice her. 

The enjoyment of Mr. Saville and herself was 
somewhat darmaped by the disagreeable scene 
which had occurred ; but the interest of the 
play was not entirely dissipated in consequence ; 
and Mr. Saville’s fine eyes beamed with plea- 
sure, as ever and anon he marked, in Anne’s 
earnest and expressive countenance, her heart- 
felt sympathy with and admiration of the beau- 
tiful and heroic Julia 

At the close of the performance, they hastened 
out of town, arriving there a full hour before 
the return of Edward. He was much surprised 
to learn that Mr. Saville and Anne had been so 
near him all the evening; and equally so that 
they had not made him aware of the fact; but 
Anne made some satisfactory answer, shrinking 
from explaining to him the real cause. He re- 
mained ignorant of the unpleasant cireumstance 
that had taken place this evening, therefore ; and 
affairs relative to his engagement with Miss Bur- 
ton progressed to their consummation. 

The next morning—we may as well mention 
here—he took occasion to say to Anne, that he 
had spoken to Miss Burton about the visit on 
Thursday ; but she regretted much her dress- 
maker had set that particular day for the transac- 
tion of some affairs with her concerning the 
quantities of sewing to be done in preparation 
for her wedding ; so she was obliged reluctantly 
to postpone the proposed visit. The gently- 
worded excuse was all-suflicient for Edward ; 
bat Anne heard it with feelings in exact con- 
trast to his. She understood its meaning; Miss 
Burton had no desire to visit her lover's “ poor 
relation!” The excuse was feigned. 

The three months passed rapidly away. Miss 
Burton took care to avoid a repetition of the invi- 
tation so little to be desired—especially since 
that affair !—which she was relieved to find never 
had been disclosed to Edward. She wished to 
shun another meeting with her before her mar- 
riage, and yet awake no suspicions in the mind 
of Edward. Afterward, she cared hardly at 
what price she kept clear of her. At the same 
time she went to pass a few weeks, previous to 
her bridal, with some friends residing at a dis- 
tance, and thus decreased still further the chance 
of forming this dreaded acquaintance. 

Edward again brought up the subject of his 
sister’s residing with him after his marriage. 
He was somewhat discomposed by her gentle 
but steady refusal to accede to this plan. 

“Then, Anne,” he said, “I shall settle an in- 
come upon you, from my property, suflicient to 
enable you to take what course you please.” 

She would not even consent to that; she 
would live in this little home, where she had 
lived since her father’s death, and recommence 
her old mode of earning a subsistence. She 
preferred it to dependence upon her brother’s 
means. 

Edward was by turns sorrowful and angry. 
What was his wealth to him, if she was in pov- 
erty? Should he ever take any comfort, while 
living in the midst of luxury and affluence, and 
knowing that his sister, who had toiled so many 
yeirs to make him what he was, was drudging 
for her daily bread? No! The memory of those 
days nerved him ; he delared that he would not 
rest until she consented to one or the other of 
his plans. He appealed to Mr. Saville, and the 
latter answered, that although Anne had an nn- 
doubted right to adopt cither of those plans, he 
applauded the resolution she had taken, The 
brother had no power to alter the face of things. 
And here his unhappiness began—the rcaliza- 
tion of the truth of Anne’s old warning, that 
wealth might prove a source of trouble, instead 
of comfort. Ile never dreamed how much more 
deep and bitter was that realization to become 
ere long. 


The marriage was solemnized at church, one 
Tuesday morning, et ten. Mr. Saville and 
Anne came into town to witness the ceremony, 
and returned hoine as soon as it was over. She 
tried bravely to be cheerful ; but the tears would 
come. She had lost her brother—she felt it; 
and had gaincd—no sister. That might have 
been a partial recompense—the possession of a 
sister’s love; but she was Edward's wie—that 
was all. Mr. Saville said little concerning this 
marriage ; but he felt the more deeply. It was 
a subject he disliked to discuss; for he was con- 
vinced that the unicn was hy no means the 
most judicious which the young man could have 
formed. 
from it. 

I: had been consummated, however; and the 
young couple commenced housekeeping immedi- 
ately, in a style of which Cameron’s fashionable 


He foresaw much unheppiress srising 














friends quite approved. ‘They declared her me- 
| nage perfect, and ber husband the most charming 
man! and she secretly congratulated herself on 


having secured him. Nobody ever made any 





inquiries about the quiet sister, who lived in 
Such in- 
quiries would have been exceedingly trouble- 
| some; and Mre. Camcron was se 
her name was never mentioned; ft 
| 


comparative obscurity, out of town. 


lad that 
> still re- 
tained her old horror of “ poor relations ;” and 
more than that, now ehe wished to shun her for 
f that scene in which her own 
pride and arrogance had been so wounded and 
humbled by Mr. Saville. 
| She never spoke to Mr. Saville now when they 
met—indeed, she would scarcely have been able, 
Bat she 
| flattered her self-love and desire of retaliation, 
by imagining that the slight was entirely on her 
part. She had first wondered, and then been 
| angry, at sceing him in comp 






re 


the recollection « 





| 
| for he never gave her the opportunity. 


y with “that 





| girl;” and next, vowed undying animosity to- 
| wards him, fur “ putting her down,” as she ex- 
} pressed it,so completely in hor presence. “ What 
| a triamph it mast have been to her!” soliloquized 


the angry beauty. “ And then to take her part 





she saw him enter their box, and seat himself | 


) 
against me! What right had he to do it? What 


Desiring, if possible, to | 





is he to her?’ Mrs. Cameron had not the re- 


what he was to be. Had she possessed the 
knowledge, her wrath would have increased a 
thousand fold. 

Meanwhile, Anne continued to reside in the 
quiet home where she had dwelt before her broth- 
er’s marriage. She was resolute in her design 
of earning her own subsistence henceforth ; she 
would not receive a dollar from Edward. Cer- 
tainly it was her right to accept the settlement 
he wished to make, for he was her brother; but 
she put aside all question of right ; her very soul 
rose up against the idea of being dependent on 
Caroline Cameron’s husband for the slightest fa- 
vor. She carried out her design, and felt a satis- 
faction unspeakable in knowing that if she had 
but a crust, it was the bread of liberty; that she 
was indebted for it to her own hand—not to the 
bounty of others. 

Mr. Saville, sitting by her side, in his frequent 
visits, and watching her busy fingers, in their 
untiring industry, often grew (or pretended to) 
impatient. 

“Anne,” he would say, perhaps, “what an 
indefatigable little woiker you are! You keep 
that needle going so steadily, so unceasingly, 
that it really seems to me, sometimes, as if I 
must take breath for it. The poor thing is tired. 
Be merciful, and give it a respite from labor!” 

“T can't,” said she, laughingly, as he attempt- 
ed to draw it from her hands. “It is all that 
keeps my needle bright, the exercise I give it. 
Besides—” 

“EExcuse me, Anne; I don’t want to hear 
that additional plea. You have been working 
allday. You are tired.” 

“Tam not tired. I hardly know my hand is 
moving. The motion is merely mechanical. I 
listen to you, and never should suspect my nee- 
dle of working, if you did not make me think of 
it,” she said. 

“Well, then, you will spoil your eyes by sew- 
ing so constantly. Such unremitting toil is in- 
jurious. I must have a voice in the matter.” 

He removed the sewing gently from her hands, 
and put it in her work-basket. 

“I see, Anne, since Edward went way, you 
are very independent in matters of this kind ; 
and, as I tind now, very wilful, also. What do 
you mean to do when you are an old woman ! 
Work in this way ?” 

“Yes, sir, if I live to be an old woman.” 

“T think it very likely you will, if you take 
eare of yourself now. But consider that you 
will be unable to sew then, even with spectacles 
(think, Anne, of your wearing spectacles!) if 
you are not more attentive to the care of your 
sight, while you are young. Wiil you promise 
me not to sew in the evenings ?” 

“T. should read ; that would be quite as bad.” 

“Will you promise me not to sew?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You wilfal little thing !” 

Tle said it half playfully, half sadly; and, 
with his head resting on his hand, sat looking 
thoughtfully into the fire. Presently he lifted 
up his head. 

“Anne, your father was a Scot. Were you 
ever in his country ¢”’ 

“ When I was a child, I spent three years there 
with my mother. [Edward was born there.” 

“ Did you like Scotland ?”” 

“Yes; but I grew homesick, after a time. 
My mother tried to make me like it, so as to 
stay longer; but she failed. We came back, 
and I cried for joy.” 

“You would not make it your home, then?” 

“No.” 

“Not even for three years more ?” 

She shook her head. “I should like it less 
now than then, when history and romance threw 
around it, for a time, such a charm as made me 
forget my own home. 
hold me there. 


But nothing could ever 
Home is home; and Scotland, 
though it was my father’s and mother’s, was not 
mine.” 

“And now do you not think you should be 
able to content yourself there for a while—per- 
haps year, or two, or it may be even, three, or 
four, or five?’ 

With a dreamy look in her eyes, she shook 
her head again, slowly. ‘ No—no—no.” 

He did not pursue the sabject. Anne, carried 
back to her former life there, and occupied with 
reminiscences of it, did not think of asking him 
the reason ef his interest in the subject. 

The next time he came, there was something 
in the expression of his countenance that struck 
her with a feeling of apprehension. Apprehen- 
sion of — she scarcely knew what. Nothing 
pleasant, however ; for his usual calmness, both 
of conntenanee and demeanor, was something 
else than calmness now; and Anne soon knew 
why. He was about to go to Scotland, on bnsi- 
ness which would detain him there for an indefi 
nite period of time. 

“ Do you remember,” he said, “ our conversa- 
tion on the subject of a residence there, the last 
time Ieame? I was afraid, then, that I should 
be obliged to make this journey. I tried to coax 
a favorable opinion of the place out of you, to 
cheer me with the hope that I might make my 
exile sweeter! Anne, tell me, could you not 
say something pleasanter about Scotland for my 





For the sake of making me happy?” 
He held her hands clasped in his own—his 
glance reading hers with the intent earnestness 
of suspense. <A thrill ran through her from 
head to foot; a flash of emoti 





1, that came, and 





again. 





Lizht had epened to her—how aweet! 
Bat she turned from it; it was too late now. 

“JT told you,” she said. 
and I answered.” 

With a pale cheek, and calm and gentle utter- 
ance, she spoke. A shadow of pain passed over 
his brow. 

“Anne, I may be gone avery long time. I 
shall be alune—a stranger in a strange land.” 

She made no reply; she lifted not even her 
eves to his face; and he read the silent negative 
to his heart's earncat plea, and said no more. 

It was the last time he should ace her before 
his departare. Ile asked her to write some- 
times—if only to acknowledge the receipt of his 





letters ; and gave her his addeess. Bidding her 


| adieu at the door that evening, he said : 
motest idea, cither of what he was to Anne, or | 


“Anne, I dare to think that all this might 
have been otherwise, bat for my awkwardaoess at 
first. Now I must wait” 

She gave him her hand in silence; but he 
drew her to his breast, touching her brow slight 


| }y and reverently with his lips; and then, with a 


whispered blessing, an almost inaudible farewell, 


| he was gone. 





| 





When August was at its close, he went away ; 
and Anne, as she stood by her hearth alone, af- 
ter he was gone, wondered drearily “if she snould 
ever see him again. 
very desert now. 


The little cottage was a 
She was nearly always alone. 
At intervals her brother came out to see her. 
Ile was not now the Edward Cameron of s year 
previous. Toil and care had set a stamp on his 
countenance ; and ke was only twenty-two. 

He asked her not to blame him for coming so 
seldom ; for his business demanded every mo- 
ment he could give to it. He felt it a hard 
thing that he could not come oftener; and the 
weary, bitter tone in which he uttered the words, 
made the darkest of all the mourning of her 
heart. 

He never spoke now of his sister’s coming to 
see him—to see his wife; never mentioned the 
name of that wife to his sister; neither did 
Anne speak of her. For he knew, now, the dis- 
like of Mrs. Cameron for his sister; she took 
no pains to conceal it from him. He knew, too, 
that sister was very well aware of it, and had 
been so much longer than he. He knew why 
Caroline Burton never could visit her, why his 
sister had refused to come to their house, or to 
receive assistance from him after his marriage ; 
but the knowledge came too late; he could not 
repair the evil now; he could only plunge deep- 
er and deeper into the toils and struggles of life, 
and try to forget it. But that was of no avail ; 
it only came back with a double sting when he 
went to see his sister. Bitterly he looked on her 
gentle face, that had grown of late as quiet and 
grave as in the old days when he knew her first. 

“Anne,” he said to her, “is this the recom- 
pense I have given you for your years of toil, en- 
durance, self denial for my sake? Was it for 
this, the best energies of your being were ex- 
hausted, and every thought, and hope, and 
prayer centered on my well-being? Do you re- 
member the time when I used to talk about the 
wealth and honor I shouid attain to when I 
should reach manhood !—and promise it all to 
you for the goodness you had showa me? And 
I let the bloom of your lifetime wither in your 
toil and struggles for me, and here is the re- 
ward I give you!—to toil still for your daily 
bread ; to wear out the rest of life, here, in pov- 
erty and lonelivess, apart from me; a stranger 
to my home—the home for which I left you! 
I do not deserve a man’s name! I have no 
right to a place among my fellows!” And he 
cast himself into a seat, with his face buried in 
his hands. 

In vain the sister tried to cheer him, though 
her own voice trembled, and her eyes were blind 
with silent tears ; for he was more unhappy than 
herself. In vain she told him he wished for no 
reward—her choice had been a voluntary one, 
and she was happy in his prosperity; he never 
ceased to reproach himself. And leaving her, 
he would go to such an unhappy home, that he 
wished a thousand times he had never seen it. 
That splendid home was hateful to him; for it 
had cost him his peace of mind. The fuscinat- 
ing woman, whom he had made his wife, cold- 
hearted, haughty and arrogant now that she had 
gained her own ends, eared little how he was 
wounded hy her unfeeling pride, by her scorn- 
fully expressed resolutious to keep herself out of 
the way of intercourse with people who would 
only be incumbrances on her. 

Day after day, now, the burden grew harder 
to bear; his wealth, given as he had sought it, 
became to him the curse of Midas. At length 
there was a convulsion in the commercial world, 
a crumbling of firm foundations—a fall; and 
among the ruins lay what was once Edward 
Cameron’s wealth. Tle smiled; his wife was 
passionate—miserable ; she would not exist in 
poverty; she would go home to her father’s 
house. 

But not so; for the house of Burton, Martin 
& Co. was a wreck; there was nothing left of 
the splendor that had dazzled so many. Her 
father could not give her the olden luxuries she 
had known. No, she must share her husband's 
poverty. With many angry tears, she reproach- 
ed her hushand with his Joss—taunted, upbraid 
ed, instead of sympathizing with him. 

* * * * * 

Three years had passed from the time of Mr. 
Saville’s departure. On Christmas night, Anne 
Cameron sat by her lonely hearth, thinking of 
divers things that had been in the past, and were 
in the present; of many changes that had taken 
place, within these eight past years, since Ed 
ward went that morning to seck a situation; 
within these five years past, since he had been 
in business for himself, since his marriage ; 
thinking of his failure, which had happened so 
lately, and wondering whether, as he said, it 
was a stroke that would be better for him than 
prosperity ; pitying bis beautiful and delicate 
wife, and wishing, for her sake, this blow could 
have been less severe 





And then she thought 0’ 
other things ; home came her heart, bearing blessed 
memories oo its wings, and filled with blessings for 
a wanderer who came not to this lonely hearts 


| now. She remembered Mr. Saville; wondering 
was gone; and the throbbing heart beat qnictly | 


if he, too, sat alone thie Christmas evening by 
his fireside in S-orland, thinking of the past 


| A letter of his lay open on her lap; a kind, 


“You asked me, | 
| used to speak 


pleasent, brotherly letter, that spoke to her as he 
She had been reading i: in- 
night; she prayed now for the writer, and th: 
tears gathered, heavy and large, beneath he- 
closed lids, as she sat with her head bowed npow 
her clasped hands. Many a one of those tears, 
slow and sorrowfal, fell pon the paper, blister- 
ing its satin surface, and almost effacing the 
characters that Mr. Richard Saville’s hand had 


' traced; bat she never knew it; she wept on, um 


conscious of everything but her desolation. 
Within that pleasant yet lonely apartment the 
glowing fire cast its crimson flash upon the walls, 


39 


} and upon the bowed figure of Aone. Without, 
the night was clear and frosty, and the Christ 
mas stars shone as they shone that other night, 
centuries ago, when they sang toge ther a sweet 
song, heard on the plains of Bethlehem. And 
their light fell upon a single traveller, who drew 
his cloak about him, and burried on past the 
many houses, whose cheerful windows beamed 
redly forth, all over the village. On he went, 
with a quicker pace; for there was another win- 
dow in the distance, shining for him. Anne 
heard the knock at the door; and hastily dash- 
ing away her tears, that Edward might not see 
them, went to let bim in. 


| Did they blind her vision still, that she could 
distinguish neither Edward's form nor Edward's 
features * But from the open doorway, the guest 
stepped into the broader light that streamed from 
the parlor fire. 

“Anne!” he said. “Anne!” 

The voice was subdued, and quivering with 
glad emotion. He gathered her to his breast, 
and kissed her, again and again, as that pale 
fuce lay close to his throbbing heart ; and if she 
could not speak to her lover at first, it was not 
that she did not welcome his coming; for the 
long, long desert of life was past, finally, her 
weary fect pressed the green hills beyond ; and 
very sweet to ber was this Christmas greeting. 

All the way from Scotland, after four years’ 
absence, had Richard Saville come to spend that 
Christmas evening with Anne; and when, an 
hour later, Edward joined them, the party was a 
happy one indeed. 

We will mention, en passant, a promise Mr. 
Saville won from Anne that evening—a prom- 
ise he had wished to win, and have fulfilled, be- 
fore his departure that time from home, but his 
failure in which he had rightly attributed to his 
asking the wrong question at first. Of this 
promise we will merely say, that, in winning it, 
he did not begin by asking Anne if she liked 
Scotland. 

Mr. Saville and Edward rode into the city to- 
gether that evening, and discussed at some 
length the affairs of the latter. Edward de- 
clared that, henceforth, wealth was to him as 
chaff. He had known, he said, only unhappi- 
ness since he possessed it, and a moderate com- 
petence was all he desired now. 

Some three months after, Mrs. Caroline Cam- 
eron was thunderstruck to receive an invitation 
to the wedding of Anne and Mr. Saville; and 
although at first she declared that nothing could 
induce her to accept it, she reconsidered tho 
matter, and presented herself on the occasion: 
She was received by Anne with sincere good 
will; by Mr. Saville, with such courtesy as suc- 
ceeded in banishing, as it was intended to, the 
recollection of former events from her mind, for 
the time. She could not but be touched, hard 
and proud as she was, by the kindness and gen- 
tleness of Anne, whom she had despised, and 
whom she was now forced to acknowl.dge to 
herself, was infinitely her superior in every 
respect. 

Edward was received, penniless as he was, 
into partnership with Mr. Saville, on the day of 
the marriage of the latter. He accepted this 
evidence of his brother’s favor with the deepest 
gratitude, and a determination to do his best, 
thenceforth, to deserve and use with discretion 
the gifts he received. From that time, although 
he devoted to his business the proper share of 
attention, he turned his best efforts towards the 
acquisition of treasures of more importance 
than gold, finding himself a wiser, a betwr, and 
a far happicr man for so doing. Confining him- 
sclf to a moderate style of living, he had no oc- 
casion to fear reverses of fortune; and his wife, 
obliged to content herself with cireumstances far 
different from those to which she had all her life 
been accustomed, became, in her new position, a 
sensible woman, and a sincere convert to certain 
liberal sentiments which once she despised. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
FAREWELL TO FIFTY-FIVE. 


BY J. MANLY. 


Adieu to thee, adieu, Old Year! 
We'll bid thee one fareweil! 
And as thou'rt borne upon thy bier, 
We'll sing thy solemn knell. 
Like many a one’s, thy tale is brief;— 
Thou wast here—but soon was gone ;— 
What hopes and fears,—what scenes of grief 
Have been since thou wast born! | 


Young Fifty-Six. borne in the arms 
Of Father Time, has come; 

To the young and gay he’s many charms, 
For now he’s in his bloom: 

Twill quick be gone, on rapid wing 
Transporting to the grave 

The high and low, the beggar, king, 
Whom not e’en power can save. 


’Twas but as yesterday since last 
I heard the midnight bell, 
That ushered in the new-born year, 
And bade the old farewell. 
And Pifty-Six will pass away 
As though it were a dream; 
We cannot make the moments stay— 
They're like the fire-fly’s gleam, 
That's seen, and then is viewed no more;— 
It seems much darker than before. 


Year follows year with silent tread, 
And during each one’s stay, 

Millions are added to the dead ;— 
We're moving all one way: 

Tis to the grave—the silent grave, 
Where all at last must lie; 

And to love Him who our lives gave, 

Who sent his Son the world to save, 

Who is the judge of good and brave, 
O, ever let us try! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SHOT IN THE THROAT. 


A TALE OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 





Many years ago, when Kentucky was one 
great wilderness, and the red man roamed freely 
over its rich lands, and hunted by the margins of 
its many rivers, Daniel Boone left his home in 
Maryland and plunged alone into the deep wilds 
of that region. Awhile he lived all alone in the 
forests ; then his brother went with him, and to- 
gether they explored the country as far as Cum- 
berland River ; then more men came, and finally 
the old pioneer had a noble band at his back. 
With bold and fearless steps, Daniel Boone 
cleared his way through the opposing hosts of 
red men, only once a prisoner, and then escap- 
ing as no other man could have escaped—tray- 
elling one hundred and sixty miles through the 
dense forest in four days, all alone, and eating 
only one meal during all that time! But at 
length the population became too thick for the 
adventurons pioneer; he could not live where he 
could smell the smoke of a neighbor’s cabin ; 
and when his hair was gray, he shouldered his 
faithful rifle and struck off for the deeper wilds 
and solitudes of the Missouri, where he lived 
alone among the great trees. 

“ We saw him,” says an emincnt traveller, 
“on those banks, with thin gray hair, a high 
forehead, a keen eye, a cheerful expression, a 
singularly bold conformation of countenance 
and breast, and a sharp, commanding voice. 
He appeared to us the same Daniel Boone, if 
we may use the expression, jerked, and dried to 
a high preservation, that we had figured as the 
wanderer in the woods, and the slayer of bears 
and Indians.” 

Early one spring, Daniel Boone, in company 
with five others, passed on near to where the 
town of Greensburg now stands, and there, find- 
ing a fertile spot upon the banks of the Green 
River, they determined to encamp for the sea- 
son. 


They knew that the Indians were all | 


about them, so their first work was to build a | 


stout log cabin. They made it of elm logs, and 
left two loop-holes upon each side and end, 
which would not only serve to admit light in the 
daytime, but also for shooting purposes when 
besieged by the red men. When this was done, 
they prepared a small lot of land for corn, and 
having planted it, they turned their attention to 
the wild beasts, of which there were plenty in 
the neighborhood. 

The youngest man in the party was Lyman 
Markham. He was only five-and-twenty, and 
this was his first season in the forest. He was a 
native of Virginia, of a good family, and nat- 
urally of a warm, adventurous spirit. His high- 
est ambition, for several years, had been to fol- 
low the lead of Daniel Boone. Greg Lottel was 
also in the party. He had often been asked if 
his name was not Gregory, but he spurned the 
insinuation. His parents, he said, were not such 
fools as to give him so longa name. Greg was 
five-and-forty ; a warm-hearted, impulsive, gen- 
erous man ; rough in his manners, and stout and 
powerful in frame. He had spent most of his 
life in the woods, and could feel at home no- 
where else. 

One day, the party were out after an old 
bear, which had been doing mischief about their 
cabin. They had been out after the same bear 
twice before, but the brute had managed to 
escape them. A dozen times had Lyman Mark- 
ham said that he would give a good bear for 
just one shot at the fellow. This time, they 
came in sight of old Bruin not halfa mile from 
the camp, and the foolish fellow knew no better 
than to climb up into a tree. 

“Stand back! stand back!” cried Lyman. 
“ That bear’s mine—mine to shoot.” 

So they all stood back, and Lyman crept up 
towards the tree. He waited until he could get 
a fair sight at the fellow’s heart, and then he 
raised his heavy rifle. Of course, the lookers- 
On were sure that the game was just as good as 
dead. Presently, the youth fired, and as the 
sharp report rang out upon the air, the bear 


leaped down from the tree and fled into the | 


woods. Poor Lyman stood like one petrified. 
But a cry of pursuit from Boone started him to 
his senses. The party passed on after the fugi- 
tive, and ere long, they came up to him again. 
This time Greg Lottel fired, and the bear 
dropped. They found that Lyman’s ball had 
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struck the fore shoulder and glanced off, lacking 
only one inch of the mortal point. 

“Never mind,” said Boone, laying his hand 
upon Lyman’s shoulder, “I’ve made worse 
shots than that when I’ve been tuo sure.” 

“ That's it,” cried the youth. “If I hadn’t 
been so sure I shouldn’t have missed him.” 

“Pooh!” uttered Greg, lightly. 

That was all he said, but it cut Lyman to the 
quick. Greg was an old hunter, and of such 
the youth wanted their praise. He didn’t stop 
to think that the simple word might have been 
spoken in fun—he felt it as a slur upon his skill 
as a marksman. 
said at the time. 

The dead bear was carried to the camp, and 
after the skin had been taken off, and the best 
meat selected, the rest was given to the dogs. 
Three days after this, while Boone and one 
other of the party were out, Lyman Markham 
made allusion to his shot at the bear. 

“Twas too bad,” he uttered. “If I hadn’t 
been so mighty sure, I might have hit him 
right.” 

“Pooh, youngster,” said Greg, with a smile, 
“you're only a beginner yet. But you'll come 
to it by-and by.” 

“Only a beginner!” echoed the hot-blooded 
youth. ‘ By the crack of powder, 1 can shoot 
as well as you.” 

“Not quite. You never seed me miss a bar.” 

“Nor you never saw me miss before.” 

“Cause I never seed yo shoot afore.” 

At this, the other two laughed heartily. 

“ By heavens, Greg Lottel, I can shoot as 
well as you!” the youth cried. The loud laugh 
had grated harshly upon his already discordant 
feelings, and he was growing angry. 

But Greg only laughed boisterously at his as- 
sertion, and this added fuel to the flame already 
burning in Lyman’s bosom. 


“ Greg Lottel,” he cried, “ you're a braggart!”” | 


“Am I?” uttered the elder hunter, catching 
the spark in turn. 

“You are just that, and if you know what’s 
healthy you'll keep your tongue off from me.” 

“Eh, youngster—you’re getting a bit riled; 
but you may be fetched to your trumps one of 
these days. What would ye do if a dozen In- 
dians was yellin’ about ye ?” 

“Just as I’d do ifa dozen such fellows like 
you were doing the same thing.” 

“ Eh al 

“ Perhaps you’d like to try it,” said Lyman. 

“ Look here, my boy,” returned Greg, begin- 
ning to get about as full as he could hold, “if 
you’re wise you'll keep that tongue of your’n a 
bit more quiet.” 


“Don’t blow, Greg Lottel. You’ve insulted 


However, nothing further was | 


Towards the middle of the forenoon, on the 
following day, Boone came to the cabin, and 
bade his men get ready their rifles and ammuni- 
tion. 

“ Are the injuns comin 


yo” 


asked Greg. 


“ They are, sartin,” responded Boone. “‘ Just 


now I saw a fox cross the path close by the 
river, and he had an arrow in him. Then I put 
my ear to the ground, and I could hear the red- 
skins’ tramp as plain as sunlight.” 


Without farther remark, the men got down | 


their rifles and cleaned them where they needed | 


cleaning. 
and the others two each. They were all care- 
fully loaded; and then the ammunition was 
placed where it could be handy in case any of 
them got out, though that was not probable, as 
each man could carry nearly a hundred rounds. 
The heavy door of the lodge was closed and 
barred, and then they awaited the coming of the 
enemy. 

“Now, boys, choose your marks 
pioneer. 

“Tl put every ball I send into the victim’s 
throat,” said Lyman, with a proudly flashing 
eye. “Every Indian I shoot shall be found 
with a ball in his throat, and so directed that it 
shall cut the spine of the neck. This day I'll 


,” said the 


| prove my rifle good, or I’ll never lay claim to 


marksmanship again.” 
“And you, Greg—where’ll you take ’em ?” 
“Right in the temple—cither the right or the 


| left.” 





me when you had no cause, and I am not fond | 


of it. If you are such a shot, I can give you a 
mark. Just step out to the river’s bank and 
pace off your own distance, and I’m your nian. 
We'll take shot for shot.” 

“ You mean a kind of duel, eh?” 

“ Yes—just so.” 

“Well, boy—I shan’t do it.” 

“Then you’re a coward as well as a breg- 
gart!” uttered Lyman. 

The youth had now become utterly mad. He 
believed that Greg was making sport of him, 
and trying to lower him in the estimation of the 
others. The very fact of his having missed the 
bear was galling, and this other matter was un- 
bearable. 

The old hunter started to his feet and seized 
his rifle. Those were words he could not bear. 

“Come on!” he whispered. ‘“ You shall 
have your own way for once. Comeon. Greg 
Lottel is not a coward, though he might wish to 
spare the life of an inexperienced boy. But 
come.” 


_ “Hallo! ‘What's all this?” cried Boone, 
coming in at that moment. ‘ What’s to pay 
now ?”” 

“Never mind,” returned Greg, attempting to 
pass out. 


“But hold. You’re mad. What is it? 
Banks, what is this?” 

The man thus appealed to, who was a veteran 
hunter, gave his leader a full account of the 
whole affair. Boone looked first upon Greg, 
and then upon Lyman, and finally he said: 

“Now look here, boys—this is just nothin’ 
but a piece of nonsense. But keep your tem- 
pers, for you'll have a chance to try ’em afore 
long. The redskin is close here. Mind that.” 

“ Are the injuns here ?”’ asked Greg, quickly. 

“They be, close upon us,’’ answered Boone. 
“Tsaw their tracks to-day, and you may be 
sure they’ll show ’emselves afore long. So now 
put up your rifles, and let ’em rest till you want 
”em for some better purpose.” 

Greg Lottel put his weapon up without a 
word, for he had been with the old pioneer too 
long to disobey him—not from fear was this 
feeling, but more from a deep, worshipful re- 
spect for his dauntless leader. Bat Lyman 
Markham gave not up so easily. He took 
another step towards the door, and grasped his 
rifle more firmly. Boone could read every 
thought of the youth, and for an instant his 
sharp eye flashed; but the spark went quickly 
ont, and then, while a strange smile passed over 
his face, he said: 

“Look’e, Lyman. I know how hot your 
blood is, but you’d better keep your heat for the 
hour when you'll need it; and just let me tell 
ye, if ye stay in the woods as long as I have, 
you'll find not much temper left to throw away. 
Now, put up your rifle. Put it up, I say.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the youth obeyed. His 
eyes were downcast, not because he had been 


| enough take them for men. 


“ Then the rest of us will pull for their hearts,” 
resumed the leader. 

Nearly an hour passed after this ere a sound 
was heard, and Boone said that the Indians were 
waiting till they supposed the whites would be 
atdinner. But they came, at length, and they 
came ina host. At first, only one or two were 
seen peeping out from the woods, but ere long, 
they all showed themselves, and there were cer- 
tainly two hundred of them. They came up on 
all hands, completely surrounding the cabin, and 
yelling like so many raving fiends. 

The cabin was about twenty feet square, the 
walls made of logs over a foot thick, and ten 
feet high. No bullet could penetrate here. The 
loop-holes were eight inches square, and about 
four and a half feet from the ground. 

“ Now, boys,” uttered Boone, “ let every shot 
counta dead man. The varmints think they 
have an easy job, but I’ve been in worse odds 
than this, and seen the scamps go off second 
best, too. Don't stand in front of the holes if 
you can help it. Now up with your mummies, 
and then at them.” 

These “ mummies ” were simply eight sticks 
stuck up, one at each loop-hole, with a firmly 
twisted ball of stripped hide upon the top of 
each. These balls were about the size of a 
man’s head, and the hunters placed their hats 
and cups upon them, and as they came just even 
with the apertures, the Indians would naturally 
They were so ar- 


| ranged that they could be put out of sight at will. 


' 





| 


| 


‘Lhe first shot fired was by Lyman, and an In- 
dian staggered and fell. In an instant more 
four more shots followed, and four Indians bit 
the dust. Not more than twenty of the men had 
fire-arms, and they at once commenced firing at 
the objects, which they supposed to be men, 
through the loop-holes. These: fellows with 
rifles were first picked off, and then attention 
was turned to the others. But as those who had 
the fire-arms dropped, the weapons were seized 
by the live ones. The hunters took their aim 
obliquely through the loop-holes, and thus 
avoided all direct shots from without. A dozen 
savages rushed upon the door with their toma- 
hawks, but the stout fabric was not in much dan- 
ger; and besides, from the further loop-hole on 
that side, they could be picked off from about 
the door as fast as a rifle could be loaded and 
fired. 

Lyman Markham seemed to know but one 
thing, and that was, that as fast as he could load 
his piece an Indian throat was pierced. Nota 
nerve in his body quivered, nor did a muscle 
relax. Witha quick, intuitive wit, he avoided 
all shots from the enemy, and aimed his own 
weapon under cover of the mummy. Thrice 
had he changed rifles, as one became so hot he 
could not use it, and thrice had he simply 
stopped to wipe the streaming sweat from his 
brow. 

“ My salvation of soul!” uttered Boone, clap- 
ping his hand upon the youth’s back, “how do 
you load your rifle ?” 


Boone had four rifles, Greg three, | 


| machinery with 





“ By lever-power,” returned Lyman, as with | 
one powerful sweep he rammed home a ball. | 


“ Aren’t they thinning ?”’ 

“ Dreffally,” answered the old pioneer, at 
the same instant clapping his rifle to his shoul. 
der and shooting down an Indian, who had just 
raised his head to the nearest loop-hole. 

Now six smart men, who are shooting a man 
at each fire, and loading and firing as fast as 
they can, will soon dispose of a hundred men. 
Suppose they load and fire, each man, twice a 
minute—which an experienced hunter can do 
with great ease, and follow it up—then we have 
twelve men falling each minute, and in fifteen 
minutes we should have one hundred and eighty. 


The savages waited for five shots, and then, 
with an unearthly yell, they fled from the place. 
In half an hour more, the hunters wen: forth. 
Tt was a ghastly sight upon which they gazed, 
but they looked upon the corses of the redskins 
about the same as they would have looked upon 
so many dead bears or wolves. They were 
counted, and one hundred and forty-on 
lay dead upon the greensward, and upon the corn 
patch! The engagement had lasted very near 
an hour; and the only supposition upon which 
the savages could have so long remained ex- 
posed to so murderous a fire was that they 
imagined there were a great number of men in 
the lodge, and every time those ‘ mummies” 
were bent down out of sight, they supposed so 
many men were shot, and that the reappearing 
of the cheat was the coming of a fresh man. 

With anxious, nervous. movements, Lyman 
Markham helped turn over the corses, and as 
one afier another came up with a shot in the 
throat, a quick sparkle of the eye told how warm 
were his feelings. Incredible as it may seem, 
there were fortytwo of the red men with that 
fatal shot in the throat! while only twenty-nine 
were found with a shot in the temple. 


savages 


Jester’s Picnic. 





Joe and Hal were at an evening party, and 
walked together to a window opening to a 
balcony 

“Miss Smitherings is very beautiful, is she 
not!” remarked Hal, in commenting on the 
company, but without taking the precaution to 
look out on the balcony 

“ Very handsome; but has she any brains '”’ 
asked Joe. 

“" Nary brain!” sighed Hal, as if he deeply 
regretted the deficiency. 

A scream and a fall outside on the baleony— 
Miss Smitherings had heard and fainted. None 
of the company except Hal and Joe ever knew 


| why. 


“Lyman,” spoke Greg Lottel, frankly and | 
warmly, at the same time grasping the youth by | 


Se | them all the evening, and can’t find them, high 


speak it honestly and willingly.” 
“No, no, Greg; not better. 
good. I ask no more.” 
But there was no quarrel over this. Boone 
simply made the remark that better shooting 


Say I am as | 


than Greg’s would be useless, and that to excel 


Lyman would be impossible. 


And then they | 


went to throwing the dead savages into the | 


river, for they could not bury them, 


In after years, Lyman Markham was Booue’s | 


oftene.t companion; and the old pioneer, when 
his eye had grown dim, and his step weak, told 


no story of his long and adventurous life with | 


more pride and pleasure than that of the young 
hunter’s shot in the throat! 


—_——o- -——--—— 
THE INFANT GIANT. 

When steam first applied its infant shoulders 
to lift the kettle-cover before the eyes of Watt, 
how limited its expectant uses, even to the wild- 
est hopes of that fortunate thinker! Now, be- 
hold the giant of the nineteenth century, how 
he is compelled to tug and strain the tireless 
sinews of his strength, in countless fields of 
usefulness and labor! See how bravely he 
bears us through the storm. Insensible to cold 
and careless of sleep, behold the snow that 
blockades our path fly before himin the dim 
starlight. With mouth full of fire, and nostrils 
expauded with smoke, hear him laugh defiantly 
at the solstitial rays, beneath which every la- 
borer would melt. See him furrow the billowy 
brine for millions of miles, and interchange the 
growth of different zones. He spans the sea 
with bridges. He enters the factory, and sciz- 
ing its central crank, he plies its complicated 
inconceivable velocity and 
power. He weaves our garments and carves 
our furniture. He multiplies our thoughts in 
books and newspapers, and impels them through 
the world. He bores his way through rock and 


mountain, and leaves an avenue for the flow of | 


commerce. He grinds the grain of contisents, 
and carries it to meet the necessities of man. 
He clenches the tough quartz, and crushing it 
in his iron tist, compels it to surrender the gold- 
en treasures it so tightly held. He lifts and ex- 
cavates ; he flames, and saws, and hammers, 
and yet with infinite and ethereal delicacy, he 
points the finest needle, and draws the metallic 
thread. No labor is too undignified for him to 
perform—no task too heavy for him to accom- 
plish. He delights in noise, and dirt, and soot, 
and smoke. He is not afraid of his dainty tin- 
gers. Wherever work is to be done, there is his 
home. Whenever a difficult job is placed be- 
fore him, his iron muscles fairly thrill with joy. 
See how, in the few years of his wonderful ac- 
tivity, whole forests have gone down his throat, 
leaves, and boughs, and mighty trunks. And 
who shall say this laborious ‘Titan has yet got 
himself fully in harness? What we have seen 
him do, is mere preparatory service—the first 


| trial of his boyish strength, before commencing 


the serious business of his life —Chr. Freeman. 





DEATH OF A MISER, 


A German named John Herryman, of this 
place, died lately, leaving a fortune estimated 
at from twenty tive to fifty thousand dollars. 
He was one of the lowest class of misers, equal 
to the most loathsome ever painted by Dickens. 
For the last sixteen years he has constantly 
worn the same blue, linsey-woolsey wamus and 
pantaloons, carefully ran or darned all over 
with strong thread so as to prevent the possi- 


| bility of wearing out, except on important oc- 


easions, such as land sales or something of tliat 
nature, when they gave place to a suit of black 
velvet that he bousced had served him faithfully 
for forty years. He contracted the disease ot 
which he died by walking over the bad roads 





during the most inclement weather of the sea- | 
son, all the way to Putnam and Henry counties, | 


to pay his taxes on the land he owned there, 


| without sufticient clothing to protect him from 


But allow that only half these shots kill, and | 
even then we have a fatal work going on. Some | 
people have hardly been prepared to give cre- | 


dence to the stories which have been told of the 


ions; but, in sober truth, an eye-witness would 
not dare tell half the actual occurrences, so 


| wondrous were they of physical prowess. 


thus spoken to by his leader, but because he be- | 


gan to feel ashamed of the part he had been 
acting. 

“Now,” resumed Boone, “let me make you 
® proposition. As sure as fate the redskins will 
come upon us. You shall each choose your 
own mark upon the red varmints, and we'll see 
who shoots the best. Mind, now—lI shall be 
the judge.” 

This was deemed satisfactory, and the youth 
stepped towards Greg and extended his hand. 


| then the hunters sat down to rest. 


“ All right,” the old hunter exclaimed; and | 
in afew moments more a visitor could not have | 


told that anything unpleasant had happened. 


Banks received an arrow in his left shoulder, 
towards the middle of the action, but he took no 
other notice of it than to pull the arrow out. 

Finally the savages moved off to consult, and 
They might 
have fired with deadly effect still, but they were 
fatigued. Boone counted those who thus met 
in council, and he could make but twenty-eight 
of them. Several times, during the engage- 
ment, the Indians had tried to procure some- 
thing combustible with which to set the lodge on 
fire, but they had not succeeded. 

“ Let’s at ’em once more,” said Boone, at the 
end of some five minutes ; and hardly had he 


, spoken, when Lyman’s rifie spoke its death-note. 


* 


the cold. In fact, we are informed that he 
svarcely ever wore a shirt or under garment, 
and that the one he had on when he died had 
not been changed for over three months. 
though rich, he had been known to chaffer with 
the smiths over the price of a horse shoe which 
he had picked up in the street. So far as is 
known, he leaves no heir. He always resented 
any questions as to the place of his birth, rela- 
tives, or early history —Sandusky Vindicator. 


———+ soe +> 


A DRUNKARD’S BRAINS. 


Al. | 


Hyrti, by far the greatest anatomist of the | 


age, used to say that he could distinguish, in the 
darkest room, by one stroke of the scalpel, tne 


brain of the inebriate trom that of the persen | 


who had lived suberiy. Now and then he 
would congratulate his class upon the posses- 


: | sion of a drunkard’s brain, admirably fitred 
adventures of Daniel Boone and his compan- | 


from its hardness and more complete preserva- 
uion forthe purposes of demonstration. When 
the anatomist wishes to preserve a human brain 


| for any length of time, he effects his object b 


keeping that organ in a vessel of alcohol. From 
a soft pulpy substance, it then becomes compar- 
atively hard. But the inebriate anticipating the 
anatomist, begins the indurating process before 
death—begins it while the 
consecrated temple of the soul, while its delicate 
and gossamer tissues still thrud with the pulses 
of heaven-born life. Strange infatuation, thus 
to desecrate the godlike! ‘Lerrible enchantment 
that dries up ali the fountains of generous feel- 
ing, petrifies ail the tenaer humanities and sweet 
charities of lite, leaving only a brain of lead 
and a heart of stone !—SMedical Journal. 


: nice ale 
That was a beautiful expression of Clarke's, 
as quoted by Sydney Smich: “ The frost is 
God's plough, wnich He drives through every 
inch ot ground in the world, opening each clod 


| and pulverizing the whole.” 


brain remains the | 


A friend of ours who was in New York re- 
cently, went into a fashionable restaurant for 
refreshments. While seated there a feller and 
his “gal” also entered, and seated themselves 
near him. Each studied the bill of fare atten- 
tively. The young man having called for a 
beefsteak, asked his “lady love” what she 
would order. After hesitating a moment, she 
said she would have a woodcock. ‘' Wood- 
cock!’ exclaimed the fellow, nervously finger- 
ing his slim purse. ‘ Woodcock! thunder! 
they are as big as turkeys—’twould kill you to 
eat one of ’em.”” The “gal” was conteat with 
a mutton-chop.” 


“T wonder what has become of the snuffers !" 
said Mrs. Johnson; ‘I have been looking for 


or low.”” Nobody could give any information. 
After a while the hired Dutchman, getting 
sleepy, commenced pul!ing off his boots, prepar- 
atory to going to bed. “ All dis day,” said he, 
“Ttink I got some little grabble stones in my 
poot. I kess I] kit ’em out now.” He tarned 
up his boot and poured out the snuffers. 


Doctor Kitchener, of London musical noto- 
riety, held frequent evening conversaziones, and, 
with a view to decorum, placed a small placard 
over the parlor chimney piece, inscribed : 

* Come at seven, go at eleven!" 


But George Colman, to whom such early hours 
were an abomination, one evening took occasion, 
by inserting a smail pronoun, to materially alter 
the reading : 

“Come at seven, go it at eleven!"’ 


meee 


“ Willie,” said a doting parent at the break- 
fast-table to an abridged edition of himself, who 
had jast entered the grammar class at the high 
school. ‘* Willie, my dear, will you pass the 
butter ?”” 

“ Thirtainly, thir—it takthes me to parthe 
anything. Butter ith a common subthantive, 
neuter gender, agreeth with hot backwheat 
caketh, and is governed by thugar houth ma- 
latheths underthood.” 


ae eer 


“Sit down, down,” said a judge to an imper- 
tinent limb of the law, “ I cannot entertain your 
ridiculous proposition.’ ‘* But my necessity—” 
“ Yes, yes, your necessity—I understand—I ad- 
mit your necessity; I admit you are a necessity 
yourself, or at least the next thing to it, for 
“ necessity knows no law.” 


Nene 


A gentleman, says Punch, was asked, ‘ what 
was the price of ducks?” when he confessed 
that he could not tell. He had been out thet very 
day with his wife, and she had purchased no few- 
er than three ducks. Firstly, therm was “a 
duck” of a dress; secondly, “a duck” of a 
parasol; and thirdly, “a duck” of a bonnet. 


RAARAASATAASASAAASS 


“Doctor,” said a person once to a surgeon, 
“my daughter has had a terrible fit this morn- 
ing; she continued full half an hour without 
knowledge or understanding.” ‘* O,” replied the 
doctor, ‘never mind that; many people con- 
tinue so all their lives.” 


Ren re 


It is said, by some Yankee of course, to be 
an excellent plan always to measure a man’s 
length before you kick him, for it is better to 
bear an insult than to make an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at thrashing a fellow and get your eye- 
teeth knocked out. 


“You say, Mrs. Jones, that the prisoner 
stabbed the deceased. Was it in the thorax or 
the abdomen?” ‘Neither, yer worship—in a 
street fight. I seed it with my own blessed 
eyes.” ‘That will do; stand aside, and make 
room for the next witness.” 

“Reply, sir,” said a judge to a blunt old 
Quaker who was on the stand. “Do you know 
what we sit here for?” ‘ Yes, verily 1 do,” 
said the Quaker; “three of you for four dollars 
each a day, and the fat one in the middle for 
four thousand a year!” 


Mrs. Partington having heard her son say 
that there were a great many anccdotes in the 
new almanec, begyed him to cut them all! ont, 
as she heard that when anybody was poisoned, 
nothing was necessary but to give him an anec- 
dote, and it would cure him. 

“Sambo, you’s larn’d in the law; ezn you 
say, if the ebilone was to lose him tail, whar 
would he go to find anoder one?” ‘ Why, to 
de grocery, ob course—dat’s de only place I 
knows on whar dey re-tail bad spirits.” 
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CHAPTER XV! 


THE PLACR OF EXEC 
Wien Assad returned to « 
found himself lying upon the 
prison, and all was dark as EF 
He soon remembered where he 
rising to his feet he groped his 
couch which stood at one end 
There he lay down, and at leng 
uneasy When he : 
light of day was just beginning 
Ile arose and eaaid his p 


slumber. 


place, 
he commenced to pace up and « 
prison-house Two long hours 
heavily away, each particular 
lifetime of agony and fear. 

At length the door of the dung 
and two black 
They approached aud bound | 


slaves mado 


him, bat they did not speak, 2 
they were to take bin to the pl 
! ut the y made him no answer 
“Will you not speak ove w 
after he*had asked therm thrice 
They gazed a* moment into bh 
one of them placed his finger up 
and then upon his ear, at the + 
ing bis head significantly, 7 


mutes. 
As soon as they had bound 


him, they led him forth from t 
condacted him up a flight of 
room where be found Marouf i 
other blacks. 

“Alas, Marouf,” eaid the y 
lived our lives here on carth 1" 

“Do you think they will kill 
rouf aske d, t Ape rly 











“Yes. Lam soon to die!” 
“©, T could not believe they » 
tered the faithful slave, while ul 
ered in his eyes. “ Why rbould 
#0 young and eo fair?” 
| " Youth is nothing in te eye 
Tam as guilty as thou art, afl 
thing; fur) slow the mamlou 
defence, while I did it in anger a 
* Butl slew five of them, whil 
one. QO, they must not hill you 
“ Think not of me, my noble 
only of yourself, and bet your he 
your God. Prey w him, Mar 
nothing u to hope for of earth 
Thus A ppoke, bu 
hope mm bh tw thas t 
‘ 4 that he might bear some me 


» mamlouks came, ar 


took Aseal, while tler five t 





| 
| 
| thes they marched aut into the 
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